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TO OUR READERS, 
Readers experiencing difficulty in obtaining the 
“Spectator ’’ regularly and promptly through the aboli- 


tion of the Sunday post or other causes should become 
yearly subscribers, and so secure delivery by post in 
any part of the United Kingdom on Saturday. The 
yearly subscription, including postage to any address 
in the United Kingdom or abroad, is £2 3s. 4d. 

The “‘ Spectator ’’ is on sale at our Office by noon on 
Friday. 

Readers who are satisfied with their existing arrange- 
ments for obtaining the ‘‘ Spectator ’’ should make no 
change, but should continue to obtain the paper from 
their Newsagent or Bookstall. 

All communications, cheques or Postal Orders, or 
notices of change of address should be sent to The Manager, 
“Spectator ’’ Office, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 2. 
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(ye schemes of the Government for helping trade and 
reducing unemployment were described by the Prime 
Minister in the House of Commons on Wednesday. We do not 
feel inclined to say much in the way of criticism as, truth to 
tell, we are much relieved that the madcap schemes about 
which there were many rumours have vanished into thin air. 
Un the assumption that trade can be revived and employment 
created by any kind of Government intervention through 
subsidies and credits, the proposals of the Government are 
sensible enough. Moreover, there is perhaps this advantage 
about them, that they prove to the unemployed that the Govern- 
ment are by no means indifferent. On the other hand, we 
cannot allow ourselves to lose sight of the fact that the real 
cure for unemployment lies in the hands of the workers them- 
selves. The economic truths which govern industry are well 
known, and so long as these are flouted instead of being respected, 
revival will be slow and ultimately far less satisfactory than 
it might have been. 


We cannot summarize the whole of Mr. Lloyd George’s long 
speech. The main points, however, were: (1) That the Export 
Credits scheme is to be rearranged and extended. The State 
will guarantee 100 per cent. instead of 85 per cent. Longer 
credits will be given—up to six years. (2) Special facilities 
will be provided for developing trade with countries whose 
Prospects afford adequate guarantees. (3) There will be a 
State guarantee of interest on loans for capital undertakings 
er enterprises promoting employment. The loans may be 
raised by any Dominion or foreign Government or by any 
public authority or by any authorized group of persons, The 








total State liability for such loans is not to exceed £25,000,000, 
This, of course, is the most important of the Government's pro- 
posals. We imagine that there will be many applications for 
loans, whereas hitherto the amount applied for and granted 
under the Export Credits scheme has been only about £3,000,000, 
(4) £10,000,000 is to be granted for relief works. (5) There is 
to be a new insurance fund with a levy of 2d. per week for the 
worker, 2d. for the employer, and 3d. for the State. (6) Help 
is to be granted to needy areas, and loans will be advanced to 
the Boards of Guardians in such areas. 





These plans were presented by Mr. Lloyd George with a running 
commentary of sensible remarks about the futility of patent 
medicines and other nostrums for building up the strength of 
the country. Finally, he appealed eloquently to all classes 
to work together to save the situation, as it was certain that 
only by co-operation could progress be made and the present 
suffering be alleviated. As regards the fund of £10,000,000 
for relief works, we hope that these works will be without 
exception of that sort which, though they are of real public 
utility, cannot easily be done during periods of brisk trade. 
When employers are competing freely with one another in 
hiring labour because capital has accumulated and the demand 
for goods is urgent, it may be a too expensive undertaking for 
local authorities to hire labour for what may be called amenities 
—the widening of roads, the construction of branch roads, 
the improvement of drainage and so on. But at a time like 
this these projects can be both executed and justified. All re'ief 
work is uneconomic, of course, but at all events we shall make 
the nearest approach to getting value for the money spent if 
the works are confined to what we have called public amenities. 





When all has been said the fact remains that trade is suffering, 
and there is consequently terrible unemployment, because 
taxation is far too high. Taxation is far too high because 
the Government have been wildly extravagant. Unemploy- 
ment is the child of excessive taxation. Mr. Lleyd George 
speaks as though the crash in trade were an “ act of God,” and 
as though he had nothing whatever to do with it. Yet it has 
been gradually and visibly coming because he has poured out 
money like water, has pauperized the people, and has recom- 
mended in his time more patent medicines than any other 
political doetor whose name has been allowed to remain on the 
register. If only we could persuade political leaders to recognize 
that facts are what they are and ‘the consequences will be what 
they will be! 





The Labour leaders are terrible sinners in this respect. We 
read the other day a letter in the Times by Mr. Clynes in which, 
writing of the trade collapse, he said that “it began in Japan.” 
Nothing to do with ourselves at all! He must think of industrial 
adversity as some sort of cyclonic disturbance of Nature. We 
beg both the Government and Labour to look nearer home. 
This kind of “ beginning in Japan” argument is wearisome 
stuff. Lord Weir, Lord Leverhulme, and sone other 
employers are showing themselves far better friends of Labour 
just now than the vast of Labour leaders. They 
will not be listened to—not at once, anyhow—because they 
are “ capitalists.” Labour, as usual, has *bus.” 
It pretends to be unaware that the old type of employer has 
given place to a new, who would win Napoleonic victories for 
the workers if only he were given the chance, 


great 
majority 


‘missed the 


We know perfectly well that a dissertation about the results of 
excessive taxation is not one that moves the working man, perti- 
nent and urgent though it is. He feels that it is remote and indi- 
He does not appreciate the point. He thinks that taxation 
Let us turn, to a matter 


rect. 
concerns only “ the rich.” 
which offers a considerably better hope of convincing the worker. 


On Wednesday Lord Weir made a remarkable speech to the 


therefore, 
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British Engineers’ Association in London, in which he pointed 
out that all the discussion about credits was the wrong starting- 
point, because as a matter of fact there was still a certain 
foreign market available though we were not getting the trade 
there, and still a certain home market available though we 
were not getting that trade there either. 


Why not? The one and all-sufficing answer was that the 
eost of production in Britain was much too high. The average 
employer declared that wages must be reduced. He did not 
deny that wages might have to be reduced, but he suggested 
very earnestly that a beginning might be made, not by reducing 
wages, but by increasing the number of hours worked. To 
propose an increase of hours is not, of course, the brutal pro- 
position which some people pretend that it is. Hours were 
shortened immoderately owing to the pernicious doctrine that 
there would be more jobs to go round if everybody worked 
rather less. There was no urgent question of “ more leisure ” 
or “ more rest” or “ more opportunities for recreation.” Lord 
Weir pointed out that the increase in the cost of British products 
last year owing to the shortened work might be estimated at 
over £200,000,000. That £200,000,000, he declared, could be 
wiped out at once with no reduction of wages. 


When the House of Commons reassembled on Tuesday, Mr. 
Chamberlain asked for the whole time of the House for Govern- 
ment business. ‘The Government would present four Bills dealing 
with unemployment, and the Prime Minister would make a 
general statement of policy. He hoped that the House would 
deal with the Bills “ in a non-party and as far as possible non- 
contentious atmosphere,” and that the work would be done 
in a fortnight. In the discussion which followed it was made 
clear that members desired to raise other questions, such as 
Ireland, Russia and India, and the financial position of the 
country. Mr. Chamberlain promised to give a day for an 
Irish debate, if it were desired, and a day for the Silesian problem. 
In reply to some members who stated the Bolshevik case, 
Colonel Ward said that the Russian peasants had hidden much 
eorn for fear lest it should be stolen by the Belshevik com- 
missaries, and that the famine was produced by gross misrule. 
The trade agreement with the Bolsheviks had not reduced 
unemployment here, as its advocates had promised. 





We are extremely glad that the Prime Minister has decided 
to attend the Washington Conference next month, unless 
unforeseen developments detain him at the last moment. His 
presence at the opening sessions will unquestionably help to 
make the conference as successful as we trust it will be. He 
informed the House on Tuesday that his fellow-delegates will 
be Mr. Balfour and Lord Lee of Fareham. Sir Robert Borden 
will represent Canada, Senator Pearce Australia, Sir John 
Salmond New Zealand, and Mr. Sastri India. South Africa 
will not send a delegate, as she is not immediately concerned 
with the question of the Pacific. M. Briand will represent 
France and the Marchese della Torretta Italy. 





The dispute over the portion of Western Hungary called the 
Burgenland was adjusted on Thursday, October 13th, at a 
conference in Venice, at which Austrian and Hungarian dele- 
gates met, with the Marchese della Torretta as chairman. Under 
the Treaty of Trianon Hungary was bound to cede the Burgen- 
land to Austria. It was, however, agreed that plebiscites 
should be held in the town of Oedenburg and in the neighbour- 
hood to determine whether the population wished to remain 
under Magyar rule or to join Austria. Hungary undertook to 
remove the Magyar insurgent bands which have been attacking 
the Austrians. The Allies will garrison the district until the 
polls are taken. It may be hoped that the result of the plebiscite 
will be loyaliy accepted by both parties. Hungary has so far 
behaved badly in this case, but she has been given another 
chance of showing that she can adhere to an agreement. 


The German mark, which before the war was worth a shilling, 
was quoted at a third of a penny on Monday. Feverish specula- 
tion on the Berlin Exchange sent the price of the mark down to 
an absurdly low level. German capitalists are apparently so 
distrustful of the future that they want to secure foreign 
currency in exchange for their own at any cost. They are also 
investing heavily in industrial shares, on the principle that 
anything is better than the much depreciated paper money 
which the German printing presses are still turning out. The 
wild ductuations in the mark must naturally tend to make trade 





with Germany almost impossible. The German Governme 
be hoping to gain sympathy in their efforts to make the re 
payments, but the demands of the Allies are by no m 
sole cause of this collapse of the exchange. 
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The League of Nations Union held a successful meeting at 
the Mansion House on: Tuesday to enlist the sympathy of the 
City. Lord Cowdray expressed his belief in the good cause by 
subscribing £50,000 to the funds of the Union. He at least 
regards the League of Nations as a practical means of ensuring 
peace, without which trade cannot prosper. Lord Lansdowne 
sent a letter in which he remarked that support of the Leagua 
did not in any way imply “ a decline in the splendid patriotism 
which has stood us in such good stead in the past.” Qne may 
be a good patriot and yet recognize our fellowship with other 
nations. Lord Robert Cecil assured the meeting that the 
League was making steady progress and gaining strength. 
Lord Grey of Fallodon commended the Prime Minister {o 
proposing that the question of Upper Silesia should be referred 
to the League for settlement. If the decision was accepted, it 
would be a great triumph for the League. We should never 
recover from the war, said Lord Grey, if all great nations did 
not adopt the League policy, especially in regard to disarmament, 
We had learned that both victor and vanquished must Jose 
heavily by war, and that armaments could not insure us against 
war though they might insure us against defeat, 





The Cabinet Committee met the Sinn Fein delegates jn 
conference on Thursday and Friday of last week and again 
on Monday. Strict secrecy is preserved in regard to th 
discussions, but it is reported that Mr. Lloyd George and his 
colleagues took exception to the notorious and _ incessant 
breaches of the so-called ‘‘ truce” on the part of the rebels, 
While the troops and the police are compelled to remain passive, 
the “ gunmen” are openly drilling and openly making forced 
levies on peaceful citizens. Lord Derby, speaking at Birming. 
ham on Wednesday, defended the Prime Minister for negotiating 
with the rebels. But Lord Derby laid down two conditions, 
First, nothing must be done that would “ endanger the safety 
of the British Empire.” Secondly, “ Ulster, which had stood 
by England all this time, should have nothing filched from it 
that the Act lately passed gave it.’ Lord Derby said that he 
“would fight against any Government that departed from’ 
those conditions. He may yet be asked to keep that promise. 


Last Saturday Sir James Craig, the Prime Minister of Norther 
Ireland, made a speech which receives its justification—and in 
our opinion it was justified up to the hilt—from the fact that there 
have been such a vast number of breaches of the truce in Ireland 
by Sinn Fein. The whole point of Sir James Craig’s speech was 
that the loyalists of Ulster would never allow themselves to 
drift into such a situation that they might be told that their 
position had been undermined, and that as this had happened 
there was nothing for it but to recognize the facts and make the 
best of them. Sir James Craig began by saying that he was 
sometimes criticized as being rather slow and too optimistic. 
He was suspected, in fact,of not guarding the rights of North- 
East Ulster carefully enough. He defended his optimism, how- 
ever, on the ground that it gave a man something to look forward 
to, whereas pessimism did not lead very far. 








In any case he wanted to receive the assurance of Ulster 
loyalists that when he was engaged in most delicate negotiations 
—this was a plain intimation that he expects to take part in the 
Irish Conference in London—he would enjoy the confidence of 
his followers. ‘I want to ask, will you men and women stick 
to me till the end?” There were loud cries of “ yes” from 
the audience. He went on to declare that as the loyalists of 
Ulster wanted peace, and the whole country wanted peace and 
must have it, he would risk being called too outspoken and ist? 
a warning. “I say Ulster is not a cheese to be nibbled. Its 
a rock of granite that will break the teeth of those men who 
attempt to bite it, whether they are Sinn Feiners or any others. 


He then elaborated this warning. There had been a grea 
deal of anxiety owing to the fear that if anything went wrong 
with the Peace Conference an attack would be made by Sin! 
Feiners upon the Protestant population of Ulster. “I and my 
advisers,” he said, “ have taken every precaution to meet thet 
eventuality. You need not be at all afraid. We are just 9s 
able to prepare our plans as Sinn Fein, and we would be wantis 
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in our duty if we allowed them to sweep over our fair province.” 
How can any fair-minded person say that Sir James Craig ought 
not to meet preparation with preparation ? Information from 
all over Ireland is unfortunately ample and convincing that, 
regardless of the truce, Sinn Feiners have been training their 
troops, amassing firearms and ammunition, and commandecring 
from unprotected loyalists horses, motor-cars and many other 
things which can be used for military purposes. 





Sir James Craig, like Lord Carson, has never for a moment 
attempted to dictate to the rest of Ireland. He has never 
denied the right of the South to obtain whatever terms it can 
extract from the British Government and to live in the way it 
thinks best. All he says is that North-East Ireland has a corre- 
sponding right to live in the way that seems to it best, and that 
it will never allow Sinn Fein to deprive it of that right by violence. 
He knows perfectly well after watching the proceedings of the 
Government for the past few years that the ‘‘ accomplished fact ” 
js nearly always regarded as an irresistible argument. When he 
sees that Sinn Feiners cherish the hope of being able to point 
to an “ accomplished fact” in Ulster, he most rightly holds up 
a warning hand and says: “ We will not allow this.” He ended 
by telling his audience that if he went to the Conference, loyalists 
might hear at one time that Ulster was “up” and at another 
time that Sinn Fein was “up.” “Steady yourselves through 
very critical times,” he added. “Trust me. I will see that 
your rights are not interfered with.” The papers of Wednesday 
recorded the natural and proper corollary to this speech— 
that the Ulster Volunteers are to be reorganized. This is not 
defiance; it is precaution. The admission of Mr. O'Duffy that 
the Sinn Fein gunmen in Ulster were organized, and that ‘ the 
lead” would be used against North-East Ulster if she did not 
yield, was bound to have this result. 


We have seen a record of Sinn Fein activities during September 
in one divisional area of Ireland as recorded by unimpeachable 
observers. The cases are described in detail and there were 
more than two hundred and fifty ofthem. It will be remembered 
that when the truce was arranged the Sinn Feiners undertook 
to cease all attacks on the Crown forces and police ; to prohibit 
the use of arms; to cease all military manceuvres; to abstain 
from interference with public or private property; and to 
prevent any action likely to cause a disturbance of the peace. 
We have also before us several private letters describing the 
commandeering of property, which seems to be going on more 
actively than ever before. 


At one time we were inclined to think that Mr. Lloyd George 
would not lose much by delay in dealing with Sinn Fein, but 
we are bound to say in the light of these very deliberate breaches 
of the truce that Mr. Lloyd George must on no account be 
allowed to spin out the negotiations unless he can definitely 
insist upon the truce being respected. Otherwise we shall 
clearly be asked to yield again to the old argument of the 
“accomplished fact.’”” The Lord Mayor of Cork must be either 
singularly ignorant of what is happening, or singularly regard- 
less of the meaning of the truce terms which we have quoted, 
for we see that in a recent speech he declared that the truce 
had been “ honourably observed” by the Irish Republican 
amy, and that it was “impossible to point out the smallest 
incident in which its conditions had been violated.” 


A tradesman in the South of Ireland appeals to us to make 
it known that he is being required by Sinn Fein to pay a definite 
sum to the rebel funds or, as an alternative, to suffer a boycott 
which would mean his ruin. He is, of course, only one of 
many thousands who are being similarly treated. He remarks 
bitterly that this is called “ government by consent of the 
governed.” The notice in which he was informed of the amount 
to be collected from him is as follows :— 

“ Saitas . ‘ . 

A collection is being made throughout this area with the 
Sanction of the G.H.Q. of our Army to enable us to carry on 
the work of arming and equipping the Volunteers in this area. 
You are asked to contribute a fair amount. It is for your 
own protection as well as for the national good. Arms are 
heeded for the fighting men. Boney is needed to buy arms. 

he men must be clothed an@ fed. The wounded must be 
+4 ; é yi 

apap to. Money is needed for all this. This is no appeal. 
ts a request to every man and woman who believes in Ireland 
oo help in putting the Army in a position to carry out the 

ote f, ° . -* ‘ 4 re . 
sed ior which is was raised. Collectors appointed by this 

rigade will call on you in a few days and collect your amount 

£50 ‘ 
mn, 


MB C: 


Signed. Bricapr Comat. 


BriGADE QUARTERMASTER.” 





The long-deferred resignation of Sir Erie Geddes, as Minister 
of Transport, has now taken effect. In so far as his resignation 
implies the demolition of the grandiose and costly Ministry 
which he set up it is to be heartily welcomed. The country 
simply cannot afford such luxuries. One by one the very 
highly-paid officials of the Ministry are resigning, and it is 
generally assumed—we hope with reason—that tlre supervision 
of the railways will again be entrusted to a modest branch of 
the Board of Trade. Sir Eric Geddes is now devoting his 
talents, as a member of Lord Inchcape’s Committee on National 
Expenditure, to the task of reducing the cost of the departments. 
If he can save public money as easily as he contrived to spend 
it, Sir Eric Geddes may yet deserve well of his country. 

In the dispute between the South Wales coalowners and the 
Mines Department about the amount of the State subsidy in 
aid of wages in September, Sir William Plender, as arbitrator, 
decided last week that the coalowners were in the right. The 
agreement of June 28th had, he said, been ‘‘ obviously prepared 
under great pressure and without that full and detailed considera- 
tion which the complexity of the problem required.’ He 
construed it to mean that the owners were liable for wages at 
72.6 per cent. over the 1915 standard, and not at 97.5 per cent., 
as the Department contended. The State has to pay the differ- 
ence out of the unexpended balance of the subsidy. It is strange 
that agreements relating to the coal industry should always 
be liable to conflicting interpretations, especially in South Wales, 
but we are glad to find that the coalowners were not in fault 
this time. On the question of the rates of wages to be paid in 
October Sir William Plender, as chairman of the National Wages 
Board, ruled that the September rates should remain ia force. 
It is feared that some collicries, at least, cannot face the heavy 
loss thue entailed. On the other hand, Mr. Hartshorn, one of 
the miners’ leaders, has begun to make violent speeches de- 
nouncing the coalowners for their “ callous indifference to the 
hardships of the miners.” Yet the coa'owners cannot be 

xpected to work the mines at a loss for an indefinite period. 


Mr. Geoffrey Drage drew attention in the Times of Friday, 
October 14th, to the fact that the amount spent on “ public 
last year was £257,500,000, according to a Govern- 
ment return. He himself estimates the total for 1920-21 at 
£332,000,000. This included pensions of all kinds, poor relief, 
the cost of national education, housing subsidies, insurance 
benefits, and doles. For similar purposes the nation spent 
£25,000,000 in 1891, £39,000,000 in 1901, and £69,000,000 in 
1911. The increase in the last ten years has thus been fourfold, 
and the end is not yet. Mr. Drage pointed out that many 
families derive illicit benefits from the many overlapping forms 
of “ public assistance.” In the East End the other day a person 
applying for relief on the ground of unemployment had to 
admit that his family reccived an income of £8 12s. 6d. a week. 
Mr. Drage pleaded for an executive Royal Commission to deal 
with these abuses and to reorganize the system of State relief. 


assistance ”’ 








We are glad to learn that the Ken Wood Preservation Council 
is enlisting much public support. It would be a tragedy if 
Lord Mansficld’s beautiful woodland estate on the Northern 
Heights, adjacent to Hampstead Heath, were cut up for building 
land. London is none too well provided with parks, especially 
north of the Thames, and as the suburbs spread and thicken 
beyond the County borders the need for open spaces is ever 
increasing. Ken Wood, with its 220 acres of park, is the only 
large estate, within a few miles of Charing Cross, that retains 
its rural character. The six parishes which surround it already 
contain over 800,000 people, and their population is growing 
rapidly. The next generation would lament our short-sighted 
folly if we threw away this last chance of adding to the parks 
within the London area. The times are hard and the price 
asked for Ken Wood is large, but London is well able to raise the 
money if it cares to make the effort. The borough councils are 
making substantial grants to the fund, private subscribers are 
coming forward in considerable numbers, and the County 
Council will, we trust, help to save Ken Wood for London. 
The Treasurer of the fund is Mr. H. E. Goodison, at Hillside, 
Fitzroy Park, Highgate. 








Bank Rate, 5} per cent., changed from 6 per cent. July 21, 
1921; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 693; 
oy ’ ad 
Thursday week, 892; a year ago, 84§. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. LLOYD GEORGE AND WASHINGTON. 


T is with the greatest possible satisfaction that we record 
the news that Mr. Lloyd George is, after all, to go to 
Washington. That this decision involves a very con- 
siderable personal sacrifice on Mr. Lloyd George’s part we do 
not doubt. In spite of his wonderful spirits he is bound 
to be, to some extent, a tired man, and the more tired a 
man is the more difficult he finds devolution. No doubt 
the two voyages will at the moment be restful, but there 
will be a very great strain in the three weeks spent in 
America, and when the Prime Minister gets back to 
England the labour of overcoming arrears of work is 
bound to be colossal. Still, it was absolutely right of 
Mr. Lloyd George to decide to go at all costs, and all 
risks ; and we congratulate him on the wisdom he has shown 
in neglecting everything but the essential in this matter. 
The essential is making the Conference a success, and making 
it a success through a complete and absolute understanding 
between the two branches of the English-speaking race. 
We may argue for ever; we may “ resolute till the cows 
come home,’ we may spill oceans of ink and write millions 
of leaders, we may pile Pelion upon Ossa in the way of 
platform speeches. We may talk of Pacific problems, 
Chinese reconstruction, of the discovery of means for 
meeting the imperative Japanese need for expansion, 
of disarmament by sea and land. We may make the most 
ingenious of proposals for restoring international credit. 
But vastly important as are all these matters, we always 
come back to the essential matter—the placing of our 
relations with America upon a new and permanent founda- 
tion. Remember that what is mad is not more 
friendliness, nor a better desire not to injure each other’s 
material interests, nor the prevention of our respective 
statesmen and diplomatists from occasionally saying 
nasty things about each other. Our millionaires may 
quarrel over the turn of a few cents or a sixpenny-piece 
in a big deal in oil, or shipping, or whatever you like, 
and may swear that the honour, safety, and welfare of 
their nations are involved in “ doing ” the other man; but 
we need not worry over such things as that. Our attitude 
vis-a-vis with America, which is never regarded as a 
foreign country, is perfectly secure. 

But we want something more than that. We have got 
to have something more than that if we are to make full 
use of the fact that the English-speaking peoples form 
so vast a portion of civilized humanity and are destined, 
if all goes well in the course of the next fifty years, to 
extend their influence on every continent. The possibilities 
of our race are heightened and inspired by the fact that 
both nations honestly desire peace, and are profoundly 
anxious to carry out the square deal throughout the world. 
Further, if they can use it in common, they are prepared to 
use the big stick to prevent the equilibrium of the globe 
being upset by ambitious States, eager for ascendancy 
over their neighbours, and willing to put themselves in the 
hands of any autocrat who will promise them their desires. 
If the British Empire and America can really get together 
they may morte. far more for peace and justice than 
can be accomplished by any other method. This need 
not mean, and must not mean, that they are to obliterate 
the independence of other States, or to act as the joint 
bullies of the universe ; or, again, that they are to overturn 
what has already been accomplished in the matter of 
international agreement. Their union means no essential 
antagonism to, and no uprooting of, what has already been 
= It does mean, however, the expansion, the 

evelopment on sound lines, and the maintenance of 
the principles of international law. It may mean that 
nations will be forced to keep their agreements without 
the arbitrament of the sword, that dolorous ultima ratio 
of the older Jurists. It may mean that international 
independence shall be secured without the dangers of 
an exaggerated nationalism. We may reach in the world 
of nations what we have reached within each community— 
freedom and independence for the individual in his home, 
so long as his freedom and independence do not injure 
or prevent the freedom and independence of his fellows. 
We may provide through courts of law and a judicial 





- a e 
system the machinery for deciding when a collision of 
interests takes place which nation is to give way 
it is to give way, and how it is to give way. If ‘Britain 
and America unite, we may preserve nationalism while 
also securing Peace and disarmament. , 

Whether Mr. Lloyd George yet realizes the full meaning 
of the golden opportunity thit stretches out before him 
we cannot say. We are sure of one thing, and that is 
that when he gets to America he will catch fire at the 
prospect, and realize that we can never regard the other 
half of our race as foreigners. When he finds himself jn 
physical contact with the other and greater home of the 
English-speaking peoples, creation will broaden in his view, 
His mind, quick and eager, and possessed with something 
of the poet’s vision and the poet’s tempestuous zeal, wil] 
find that it is embraced on every side by glowing, ardent 
forces out of which the world may be rebuilt. If the 
* Aquitania,’ as may well be, so follows her majestic 
path across the ocean that she reaches New York as 
the lights are beginning to flicker and gleam in the 
vast towers of the seafront of New York, let him take 
what he sees as an omen, and as his guide to honour and 
success. That scene of architectural pomp and splendour, 
to which the world affords no parallel, was raised by men 
of English kin. Those lights are shining in the new home 
of the race—a home which, though it has so long been 
open to all comers, has made them the children of the 
English tongue, of the English common law, and of English 
ideals in personal freedom and civic virtue. From one 
miracle let him feel the possibility of another. In America 
may be cast the spell that shall heal the wounds of the 
world and make men resolve not to seek war any more. 

If Mr. Lloyd George feels the inspiration, as we are sure 
he will, his busy brain will ask at once, “ What shall we do 
to be saved ? How shall we make the fullest, the best, the 
most lasting use of the golden opportunity which opens 
like a banner unspread to music!” He will make it 
best, we believe, first by reticence and to some extent self- 
effacement, and next by plainness and firmness. The ayoid- 
ance of those arts of which he has sometimes been accused, 
the arts of placating and smoothing, and so glossing over 
difficulties rather than facing them and getting rid of 
them, is essential. He should begin by an act of supreme 
boldness. He should make it clear (and here we feel sure 
that his instinct will guide him in the right track) that he 
has not come to America to do a deal, to snatch an advan- 
tage, or in any mood which can be represented as 
that of the man who says: “I can quite see what you 
want me to do, and why it is worth your while to get me 
to do it. What I want to know is how are you going to 
make it worth my while to do it?” Mr. Lloyd George's 
prime duty must be to make it clear to the President, the 
Secretary of State, and those who command the powers of 
the Senate, that he has come not to watch or to criticize 
or to bargain, but to support President Harding in the great 
task he has undertaken. He must make it clear that he 
has left Britain, at a moment so precarious and so incon- 
venient, not because he hopes for any personal or national 
advantage, but solely because he sees an opportunity of 
getting our relations with America put upon a true basis, of 
reaching an understanding by which our dual influence wili 
be cast in the same direction and never sterilized by any 
processes of cancelling out. ‘I am here to help in every 
way possible,” must be his words of greeting to Mr. 
Harding. That must be the end and the beginning of his 
instructions to himself. 

We have imagined the situation, as we believe it demands, 
on the highest plane; but, though we are convinced that 
that is the spirit in which President Harding framed his 
plan, we must not be supposed to imagine that Mr. Lloyd 
George will find a political paradise when he lands at New 
York, and still less when he reaches Washington. Of 
course, he will find nothing of the kind. He will probably 
see a good many of the old Paris and Versailles faces. 
He will note the same jealousies and misunderstandings 
and misgivings growing up, the same tendency to ask: 
“Where does my country come in?” or even worse: 
“ Where do I come in in this arrangement?” The same 


» Why 


old willingness to wait on circumstance rather than on 

principle is sure to raise its hoary head. %. 
All the same, there are, we believe, better opportunities 

for overcoming these evil and mushroom growths than 
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neem 
there were in the autumn of 1918. The world has 
learnt a good deal since those days, and must now apply 
its lesson. Mr. Lloyd George may find ambition, party 
rancour, sordid desires, and personal intrigues rank 
at Washington, but we sincerely hope that he will 
not be misled by their appearance. Nothing should 
sersuade him to believe that the spirit behind the 
Washington Conference is a selfish one. The instruments 
py which great things have to be accomplished, if at 
ail, are often ugly and ill-designed, but that is not a reason 
for abandoning the main task. 

In President Harding’s character there is a guarantee 
for success. He does not want roses and laurel wreaths 
for his own brow, but to get something done. 





THE MEETING OF PARLIAMENT. 
ARLIAMENT, which met on Tuesday, has great 
duties before it. Will it accept these duties and 


carry them out, not perfunctorily and not under the auspices 
of the mere party spirit ? Will it recognize its responsi- 
bilities to the nation and insist on regaining its old 
position ¢ Will it refuse any longer to be only a body 
for the registration of the edicts of the Cabinet, which 
in turn only registers the edicts of its autocratic chief ? 
In a word, will the House of Commons assert itsclf ¢ 

We shall be told, of course, that there is no need for 
adjurations of this kind. ‘The House of Commons is 
as powerful as ever, and it is nonsense to talk about 
Cabinet rule or the autocracy of the Premier when every- 
body knows that a vote of the House of Commons passed 
in ten minutes may not only deprive the whole administra- 
tion of power, but call another Ministry under another 
Prime Minister into office.” Theoretically, no doubt, 
that is the legal and constitutional theory ; but the facts 
are otherwise. The House of Commons, though still the 
source of all power, has, by a series of what can only 
be described as delicate and insidious encroachments, 
been placed in the position of an Oriental autocrat. Such 
an “ autocrat ” is so imperceptibly involved in the meshes 
of etiquette, law and custom, and still more paralysed by 
the dire influence of seclusion from all executive business, 
that he becomes an idol in a gilded shrine rather than 
aman. The Mikado could at any moment have destroyed 
the power of the Shogun, just as at any moment the 
Merovingian sovereigns could have destroyed the power 
of the Mayors of the Palace. In both cases there was 
a long period of time in which the supreme power never 
functioned. There was always some excuse, some ground 
for saying that the end of the world would come if the 
sovereign used his powers. Therefore, though at first 
he was restive, he soon fell into a way of life best repre- 
sented by the soldiers’ motto, “Grumble and carry on.”’ 
The House of Commons, though it is as powerful in theory 
as the most autocratic Eastern monarch, and can change 
its “Grand Vizier” at any moment, is, till the change 
is made, practically impotent. Unless it is prepared to 
take the great responsibility of throwing over the “ Vizier,” 
all it can do is to nod assent to his proposals, That is 
becoming its one function. 

In theory, no doubt, it still has the power of demanding 
that all great measures and all new policies shall be fully 
explained to it and discussed before it. As a matter of 
fact, however, the rules of the House can be so manipulated 
that questions lose a great deal of their power and vitality, 
or rather, shall we say, that Ministers are allowed by the 
general consent of the Members of the House of Commons 
to give answers to questions which are no answers. Again, 
often—we admit not always—Ministers are allowed 
to camouflage facts in debate in such a way that there is 
little or no true enlightenment obtainable. : 

If we have drawn a trve picture of the way in which 
power is now distributed in our Constitution, as we believe 
Wwe have, how is Parliament to break the spell and once 
more obtain some of its old authority ? How is it to 
receive that consideration which it used to receive at 
the hands of the Government? Everyone knows, of 
course, that Parliament cannot act directly, that it must 
delegate its powers to Ministers, and that it must, when 
It gives its confidence to a Government, decide 
on wide and general grounds rather than attempt to 
check it and perhaps ruin its whole policy by interference 








with minor details. The House of Commons, nevertheless, 


though it must reign rather than govern, should 
insist upon being treated with the respect that 
is its due. It ought to insist, as successful, 


constitutional monarchs always have insisted and always 
should insist, on being told the truth and on knowing 
exactly what is being done. “ Strike, but tell me,” is 
the Royal motto. Parliament may on the balance of 
evils have to allow things to be done of which it really 
disapproves ; but it must never be kept in the dark or, 
worse still, live in a fools’ paradise through being told 
untruths. 

Clearly, the first thing necessary for maintaining this 
right to know is a strong Opposition. Till we get a power- 
ful, well-organized Opposition that knows its own mind 
and is not always feebly fishing for a little extra strength 
the House of Commons will not regain that respect which 
is its chief need. It is not necessary to have a large Opposi- 
tion. One or two men who speak with knowledge and 
authority, and who are not feverish nor factious, can soon 
make their voices so powerful that no Ministry, however 
bloated its majority on paper, will dare to fob them off 
with excuses or to ignore them. Remember what the 
Fourth Party did, although it only had fowr members. 
If Mr. Asquith was as vigilant and determined as he is 
able, he could do all that is required with the forces at his 
command, So, too, could the leader of the Labour Party. 
It is not want of voting power that makes the Labour 
Party so impotent in the House of Commons, but its want 
of sincere and effective, and above all conscious, leadership. 

It must not be pleaded that a well-inspired Opposition 
cannot do these things because it can be voted down 
at any moment. The process of voting down. people 
when they are in the right in an argument, or have exposed 
a scandal, never really pays a Government. For a time or 
two the mechanical majority will obey the Whips and 
vote black is white, but there is nothing that the rank and 
file hate so much as having to do this. Too many of these 
victories soon weaken a Government past repair. So long 
as an Opposition is careful to be in the right, asks for infor- 
mation which it is reasonable that it should ask for, insists 
upon the Government explaining its actions and its motives, 
and, finally, does not allow administrative scandals to b« 
treated with a shrug of the shoulders or a laughing apology, 
it can do an enormous deal to regain respect for the House 
of Commons. If it is too late to ask the Liberals to pro- 
vide an Opposition of this kind, or if they are too lazy or 
too much engaged in fighting with each other to make the 
Government show a proper respect for Parliament, and if 
similar causes produce a similar impotence in the Labour 
Party, surely it is not too much to ask that in the new 
Session a vigorous Opposition should be provided by the 
independently minded section of the Unionist rank and 
file! After all, the Unionist Party is the strongest party 
in the House. Though it has been snubbed and ignored 
by Ministers and made to sacrifice most of its principles 
lest the timid majorities of the Coalition should be 
diminished, and lest the Liberal wing of the Coalition 
should be piqued, it must still contain a dozen men of 
independence and ability who can perform the functions 
of an Opposition, insist upon the Government making ite 
regular confession to the House and the nation, and, when 
things have gene wrong and absolution is asked for, 
require true and not sham declarations of repentance. 

Apart from this, the House of Commons as a whole should 
insist on every penny of expenditure being wisely laid out, 
and also upon every penny taken from the pockets of the 
people by taxation, either direct or indirect, being justified. 
Here inquiry must be searching to the last degree. Further. 
fresh attention must be given to a subject which has hithert« 
been treated in the most cavalier manner. Nothing is 
clearer in the world of public finance than that it is useless 
to increase the rate of taxation if that increase raises, not 
more, but less than the lower tax. Whenever that happens 
the Government stands convicted of something which can 
only be called a fiscal crime. If you cause embarrassment 
and impediment to trade, and thus general impoverishment, 
by, say, putting up the postage from 1d. to 2d. and get not 
more but less revenue thereby, you have done a deed the 
evil of which can hardly be exaggerated. The same thing 
may be said of Income Tax, Super Tax, Death Duties and 
other direct taxes. In the deplorable situation in which 
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we are now placed, we admit it is necessary to raise those 
taxes as far as it is possible to go without paralysing trade, 
but the most anxious care and attention must be paid to 
the question, ‘Are we drying up the sources of national 
wealth by over-taxing in this or that direction?” Here, 
indeed, is a matter into which the House of Commons 
should insist upon inquiring by means of a Select Com- 
mittee. 

Another fiscal matter where Parliament must insist not 
only upon the fullest inquiry, but upon an examination 
of principls, is the question of the expenditure of public 
meney on the unemployed. Of course, in the last resort, 
Parliament and the local authorities must prevent starva- 
tion. We cannot let people perish or allow any suffering 
to take place which it is possible to allay. But remember 
that you may kill people morally as well as physically. 
If you are stupid, lavish, and indiscriminate in the pay- 
ment of doles, you may do what is one of the greatest of 
human wrongs—you may make a man into a pauper. 
We have done it before now, and only just saved ourselves 
from the consequences by a timely reversal of the spirit of 
the Poor Law. In the last few years we have abolished 
the restraints of the new Poor Law and gone back to the 
evils which prevailed for the forty years before 1834. 
We produced then, as we are in danger of producing now, 
the most hideous demoralization. Now, as before 1834, 
as is shown by Mr. Geoffrey Drage in his admirable letter 
published in the Times of Friday, October 14th, we are 
getting to the condition where land is going out of cultiva- 
tion and houses are becoming worthless because the rates 
have become equal to or greater than the rent. Indeed, 
in some ways things are worse than they were in 1834. 
It is now said that out of a population of forty-eight 
millions there are no less than thirty millions who are 
beneficiaries from public doles. These figures are probably 
not exactly accurate, but it must be feared that an 
accurate computation would make the final results worse, 
not better, than was supposed. 

The tendeacy to unemployment is by no means exhausted, 
and if it is known that there are plenty of doles going, such 
unemployment will soon be greatly increased. To say this 
is not to accuse the working man in general of malingering. 
What could be more natural, considering how important 
it is to the working man to keep up, if he can, the standard of 
wages, that if a good dole is offered to him he should 
prefer unemployment to a temporary lowering of wages ? 
He is by nature an optimist ; he does not understand the 
laws of economics, and therefore he argues that it would 
be far better to be tided over a bad time by a good dole till 
good times come again than to accept temporarily a lower 
scale of pay. He does not, that is, realize that the sure 
way to prevent good times coming again is for one half of the 
nation to live on doles provided by the other half. In 
truth, the country may have, and will have, as many 
unemployed as it cares to pay for. 

If Parliament is wise it will sternly set its face against 
the manufacture of paupers. Say what we will and be 
the excuses what they may, a pauper is a man who lives 
upon State doles. But State doles are the road to ruin. 
We are on the edge of the precipice. It is the business of 
Parliament to see that we are not driven over it. 





THE AMERICAN SOLDIER. 

FPNHE few words which General Pershing spoke at the 

memorable ceremony in Westminster Abbey on 
Monday went to the heart of the matter, because when he 
spoke of the obligation laid upon British and American 
soldiers to maintain “the Christian spirit’ he implied 
that it is necessary for the true soldier to use ideals and 
principles as his motive. There is a story that the Duke of 
Wellington, who happened to see one of his soldiers rever- 
ently entering a church, remarked that that kind of man 
was bad to beat in the field. The training of the American 
soldier has always left him ample margin to think for 
himself; he has never been an automaton acting as the 
senseless implement of some mighty military machine, 
destructive in its progress and acquisitive in its aim. It 
can be established from history that every war which 
has been fought by Americans—with the possible ex- 
ception of the few small wars, like the Mexican War, 
which Americans themselves freely criticised—has been 








es, 
conducted with a generous motive and not for materia) 
aims. Americans fought for freedom in their war ot 
Independence ; they fought in their Civil War to aetile 
the great issue between the union and the assertion of 
individual State rights ; they fought against Spain in 
1898 to release a subject people from oppressive treatment 
and they fought in the last war because they felt that if 
they did not there would be no room left in the 
for honesty. 

It is impossible not to feel a deep appreciation of thi 
kind of soldicring, practised not in the belief that a militant 
spirit is meritorious in itself, but in the belief that good and 
brave fighting may be in the last resort the only way of 
defending justice—may be, in fine, a distasteful but neces. 
sary means of preventing worse evils. We gratify oyp. 
selves by reflecting on the likeness between the Americay 
and fhe British methods; both nations fight and fight 
desperately when they see no other way, but neither has 
ever been a militaristic nation with a great standing army 
and foaming with threats against its neighbours. Fo; 
our part we are delighted that the King, in response to 
the honour which has been conferred upon our Unknowy 
Warrior, should have decided to confer upon the Americay 
Unknown Warrior the Victoria Cross, the highest  recog- 
nition of valour which it is in the power of Britain to give, 
The Victoria Cross is more free than any other decoration 
from traces of make-believe. It has never been granted 
except for what was genuinely believed to be a genuin 
case of very exceptional courage. 

Although we do not want to go into any matters which 
might seem to detract from the harmony of an exchange 
of solemn courtesies, it might defeat the object we hay. 
in view of affirming the appropriateness of sending th 
Victoria Cross to America in exchange for the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honour which has been placed on th: 
grave in Westminster Abbey, if we did not recognize that 
there has been some criticism of this transaction. It is 
said that if it is right to confer the Victoria Cross upon 
the American Unknown Warrior it should have occurred to 
the Government that it would be even more right to confer 
the Victoria Cross upon the French Unknown Warrior. 
Judging merel, on the military merits of the case, every 
body will acknowledge that there is justice in this criticism. 
But the military merits do not exhaust the matter. Al 
Englishmen, we imagine, acknowledge that the sacrifie 
and the bravery of the French were unsurpassed, and 
that, moreover, the French are by instinct the most trul: 
martial people among civilized nations. But it ought t 
be remembered that there is a diplomatic usage in all 
ceremonial exchanges. When Congress decided to send 
their highest military decoration to Westminster Abbey, 
it was right, we might almost say inevitable, that we should 
respond with our own highest military decoration. Ther 
may be an opportunity for sending a Victoria Cross wit! 
every circumstance of graciousness to the French, and 
personally we should be extremely pleased if it should 
happen so But the burial of the Unknown Warrior 
at Westminster Abbey was the first act of this kind—Britain 
led the way—and if a Victoria Cross had been sent to 
France it would have been in return for some signal honour 
which had been conferred by the French upon the British 
Unknown Warrior. Whether the French Government 
contemplated, or actually proposed, the sending of a decor- 
ation to celebrate the services of the nation which rushed 
to the side of France at the beginning of the war we do 
not know. Anvhow, it was not sent. Possibly 1t was 
suggested, and conceivably our Government committed 
some stupidity, of which we know they are quite capable. 
But whatever may be the truth about that, it cannot 
affect the truth that the proper response to the gift of the 
Congressional Medal of Honour was the Victoria Cross. 
Even in the negotiations for the visit of General Pershing 
to Westminster Abbey the Government bungled and seemed 
to be ungracious. All that is past history, however, and 
we will say no more on the subject, except that we believe 
the American people understand that though we often 
do things in a strange way, we generally do the right 
thing in the end. It is beyond dispute that the satisfaction 
of the British people at the visit of General Pershing and 
at the thought of a similar compliment being paid to 
America is unreserved. c 

The American army is one of those armies, like our ow2, 
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h just because they are not kept ready to hand for 
maleficent purposes, spring into activity and enthusiasm 
at a special call, and then fall back again into comparative 
obscurity. After all the great conflicts and alarms of 
recent years, the American army is now very much what 

: it has been for generations. Every visitor to the United 
States-must have been very much struck by the fact that 
thettegular army thoroughly succeeds in hiding its light 

| nder ‘a bushel. A visitor to any of the great centres is 
conscious, 80 far as he comes into contact with military 
jife at all, that he is in the presence of the National Guard. 
The National Guard is the organized militia of America, 
and in cities where it is supported by fashion and favour 
often attains a great popularity. But meanwhile the 
regular army makes little show, for it is scattered about, 
doing what is in effect police work at various outposts. 
When the present writer was in America more than twenty 
ears ago he was deeply impressed by the workmanlike 
“haracter, the conscientiousness, the simplicity and 
modesty of the typical American officer and man of the 
weular army. West Point, which is the military academy 
of the regular army, provides one of the best educations 
wvailable in the whole military world. 

The Great War has, of course, endowed America with a 
far larger number of trained officers and men than she 
ever had before, and the effect is to some extent seen in 
the present military organization. The authorized strength 
of the regular army now amounts to nearly 300,000 men, 
including the forces serving in the Philippines. Enlistment 
in the regular army as a private soldier is for one or three 
years, at the option of the soldier, and re-enlistments are 
for three years. ‘The Officers’ Reserve Corps is at present 
almost entirely composed of those who served as officers 
during the late war. It 60,000 officers. 
The Reserve Officers’ Training Corps corresponds to the 
British O.T.C. in the colleges and schools. The Enlisted 

posed of men voluntarily enlisted but 

eligible for enlistment in the regular army. The period 
of enlistment three In the National Guard 
service is purely voluntary. The National Guardsmen 
are the local troops of the various States, but they. are 
subsidised by the Federal Government, as, of course, they 
also serve a national purpose. The present authorized 

strength of the National Guard is about 180,000, but as a 

matter of fact only about a third of that number is 

enlisted. 
As the Americans came late into the Great War, the 
ordinary Englishman, who judges by what he sees and not 
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from history, is not quite in a position to estimate the true 
worth of the American soldier. The great test was, of 
course, the American Civil War. Estimated in the light 
of the comparatively low pitch of efficiency to which engines 
of destruction had been brought in the ’sixties of last 
century, the slaughter which North and South inflicted 
and endured was colossal. Never was a war fought with 
more determination. Many readers of history will, per- 
haps, agree with us that there is no recorded war which 
has such a power to thrill and to disturb the emotions as 
that great struggle. Both sides were inflexible ; the long- 
drawn-out conflict was hideous, and yet so long as the 
stalemate continued nobody shrank from going on. And 
vet all the time each side retained its respect for the 
other; there were very few cases indeed of the military 
scutcheons of these men, who had leaped from the farm, 
the factory and the office to become soldiers, being smirched 
The fighting was as fair and as honourable 
as it was stern. The culmination was terrific. Grant at 
last by sheer weight of numbers wore down the resistance 
of his Southern opponents and compelled Lee to see that 


with crime. 


further bloodshed would be wicked because it would be 
Lise less. 

Is there any incident in war more touching than the well- 
authenticated accounts of how Grant met Lee in Appo- 
mattox village to receive his surrender? The very aspect 
nd dress of the two men ina way expressed the difference 
yetween the two sides—the difference between the less 
howy Nort business men largely—and the Southerners 
. th their pe uliar pride and their greater affectation of 
the Irs and graces of life. Lee, it is recorded, wore a 
landsome grey uniform and a splendid sword ; whereas 
the Northern victor was dressed in a rough travelling suit 
With the straps of a lieuts nant-general stuck on it. For 





some time after the two generals had met a conversation, 
friendly and courteous, continued on various subjects 
as though neither were willing to come to the painful 
point. It was Lee who at last reminded Grant of the 
reason they had met, and asked what the terms were to be. 
Generous terms they were—terms which have always made 
the name of Grant handed on with respect in the South. 
Officers were to retain their side arms, their horses if they 
were their own property, and their private baggage. They 
were to be allowed to go free on parole. Lee hesitated to 
request that his troopers and gunners who owned their 
own horses might also be accorded the privilege of officers 
and be allowed to keep them. But at length he ventured 
on the request. It was at once granted; the horses were 
wanted, of course, for “the spring ploughing.” Finally, 
Lee departed from the interview wearing his splendid 
sword. Grant, of course, was conscious all the time 
that he had the temperate and magnanimous Lincoln 
behind him. It was Lincoln who said to one of his coun- 
sellors who had urged that Jefferson Davis should be 
hanged, “ Judge not that ye be not judged”; it was 
Lincoln who said at the beginning of the discussions about 
reconstructing the country, “I hope there will be no 
persecution.” 

The Great War has brought the British and American 
types of soldier nearer together. If the British regular 
soldier used to think that there was not enough discipline 
in the American armies, that there was too much of the 
man being as good as his officer, he has now to acknowledge 
that things are possible which were not dreamed of in his 
philosophy. The achievements of some of the over-sea 
forces of the British Empire proved that. The conclusion 
of the whole matter is that no soldier will endure longer 
than one who has reasoned with himself about the objects 
of his fighting. ‘There must be a motive; and a high or 
spiritual motive is a thousand times stronger than a militar- 
istic one. As Lowell wrote during the American Civil War, 
when he addressed John Bull in a poem that was meant to 
explain the aim of the North: 

** God means to make this land, John, 

Clear thru, from sea to sea, 
Believe and understand, John, 

The wuth o’ bein’ free.” 


The common motive of the two nations now must be so to 
think and manage that war shall never be possible between 
us two and very difficult for anybody else. 





THE LEAGUE AND UPPER SILESIA. 


jee Council of the League of Nations having had 

referred to it the puzzle of settling the Upper Silesia 
frontier has issued a unanimous recommendation. That is 
a very important fact. It is a milestone in the history of 
the League. It was complained that the League was per- 
sistently required to play second or even third fiddle to 
the Supreme Council and that if it were not soon given 
an opportunity of doing something imposing, the whole 
idea of the responsibility of the League for international 
relations would fade out of men’s minds and become 
impossible. Yet, w hen the Council of the League makes 
this unanimous recommendation, a considerable number 
of the avowed friends of the League turn upon the 
decision and rend it in It i strange 
spectacle. We confess that we should be startled if we 
did not happen to be familiar with the frame of mind in 
which continually stultifies 
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some Liberals and Socialist 
and defeats the objects 
Socialists profess. 

It was obvious that the Council of the League could not 
produce a perfect plan. The matter was referred to it 
because the disagreement between France and Britain had 
gone so far that there was no hope of a settlement except 
at the hands of independent arbitrators. One might have 
expected, therefore, that the friends of the League would 
be glad to receive any recommendation at all on the 
authority of the Council and especially a recommendation 
that was unanimous. We ha 
be so confident about the wisdom of the constitution of the 
League as some people have done, thevgh we earnestly 
believe in the principle of a League of some sort ; but we 


do say that it is madness if you believe League to 


those Liberals 


ve never declared ourselves to 


in the 
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denounce its labours in such extraordinarily difficult 
conditions as those of to-day. All that the Council of the 
League could possibly be expected to do was to make out 
of a bad mess a less bad mess. In our opinion it has done 
this, and it has done it promptly. Of course, there will 
be difficulties in working its plan—very great difficulties— 
but the essential thing is to support the authority of the 
League and to produce the best results that may be 
fashioned out of the necessarily poor materials. 

Although the scheme has not been published in detail, 
it is sufficiently well known that the Council has drawn a 
line through the disputed industrial triangle, about half- 
way between the point proposed by Mr. Lloyd George 
and the point proposed by M. Briand. There is, of course, 
no dispute about large portions of the plebiscite area. 
The western part of the area is predominantly German 
and the south-eastern predominantly Polish. The indus- 
trial triangle, however, is another matter altogether ; 
Germans and Poles are mingled inextricably. Although 
it might be conceded that the Poles have many claims 
there in the matter of population, there is no doubt that 
the triangle is really an industrial whole. It is a thing of 
arteries and veins which can hardly be severed without 
danger to the life of industry and social cohesion—the 
arteries and the veins being water supplies, railways, 
mechanically conveyed power and so on. The presiding 
genius of the district is unquestionably German. It was 
German brains and enterprise which developed this in- 
dustrialized region. If, therefore, there were no national 
passions to be appeased, the commonsense solution would 
be to say that Germany ought to possess the district as 
she did before the war. 

Notoriously, however, that cannot be done. The feeling 
of the Poles and the feeling of the French, who back the 
Polish claim because a large and strong Poland is con- 
sidered essential to the safety of France, run too high. 
In these circumstances the Council of the League has 
done what was probably the only possible thing. Germany 
is given the two western districts of the basin, Gleiwitz 
and Zabrze or Hindenburg, as well as the town of Beuthen. 
To Poland are allotted the district of Kénigshiitte, the 
country districts of Beuthen, and Kattowitz (town and 
country). The two districts of Tarnowitz and Lublinitz 
are divided, the eastern part going to Poland and the 
western to Germany. As regards the rest of the plebiscite 
area Poland, of course, receives the whole of Pless and the 
greater part of Rybnik, while Germany receives all those 
western districts where the majority of the inhabitants 
are German. 

With a view to settling the disputes which will probably 
arise owing to the perilous surgical operation in the indus- 
trial triangle, there is to be a probationary period of fifteen 
years, during which elaborate precautions will be taken to 
prevent any injury being done to German industry. It 
will be arranged, for example, that the railways, the great 
mines, the blast furnaces and the factories will remain 
in their existing ownership. Moreover, for fifteen years 
German money will remain the legal tender. Much good 
will and a high power of adaptation will be required among 
the rival populations, and the only way to encourage the 
almost impossible to happen is for Englishmen and 
Frenchmen to insist that the plan by hook or by crook 
shall be made a success.” After all, there has been a 
very risky surgical operation of a similar kind in 


Teschen and the Poles and the Czecho-Slovaks there 
seem to be recovering from its effects. The thing can be 
done. 


If, however, the plan should, after ail, fail, it is not beyond 
the bounds of imagination that another solution might 
be adopted—a solution which would not divide the Poles 
and Germans into hostile racial camps at all. Why should 
not the plan which is now applied to Dantzig be reproduced? 
Why should there not be free cities in the industrial triangle 
of Upper Silesia governing themselves under the authority 
of the League of Nations? History provides many 
examples of free cities not only in Italy, but in Northern 
Germany. Everybody knows that Hamburg even to this 
day retains the remnants of its old independence. The 


free cities of Upper Silesia, with opportunities of untram- 
melled trade and under satisfactory protection, might 
ifford an extraordinarily interesting and fruitful experi- 
nent. 





TS 


“BETTER IN HIMSELF.” 


FRIEND of the present writer who suffers fron 
_ Theumatism remarked the other day to mes 
American that, while his theumatism was worse, he felt 
better in himself. To the American the expressio 
was new and full of meaning—one of Bacon’s “ i 
tools of speech.”” Whether he chanced to be eT 
whether this common saying here is not current in penal 
we do not know ; anyhow, one intelligent American had 
not heard it, and began forthwith to make use of it in all 
sorts of unusual connexions, Was not the nation, in s i 
of all the bad symptoms enumerated in the newspajers, 
“better in itself’? ? Certainly the phrase thus used docs 
supply a splendid weapon for the optimists, who never 
can bring logical argument to account for their good spirits 
There are certain themes which can only be upheld os 
length ; others can only be justified shortly. There is q 
something about the look of the English crowd which, in 
spite of bad symptoms, too little money and too littl 
work, and no industry in doing that little, docs make yg 
feel that, as a people, we are “well in ourselves,” No 
other phrase could so well suggest our subtle composure 
of spirit. Again, the doctors who originated and so con- 
stantly make use of the cliché could hardly admit in tersor 
form the fact that they do acknowledge the existence of a 
self who does stand to some extent outside the aches 
and pains of this life. It is impossible to think of a sentencg 
which would “ give them away” less, and yet involve 
them in the acceptance of so great a spiritual possibility, 
It is a great capacity which some doctors have, this power 
to make their patients “ feel better in themselves.” It has, 
we imagine, remarkably little to do with medical skill, 
and is more like what we mean by charm than anything 
else. It is a power quite outside diagnosis. In the same 
way, when we see it outside the medical profession, the 
people who cheer one “in oneself” have often not sufficient 
of deep sympathy to assuage any of the greater cares of 
life, but they somehow make us forget. Certainly the well- 
used words are fraught with suggestion, and would sit 
equally well on the lips of a psycho-analyst or an old- 
fashioned person entirely convinced that he himself is 
throughout one and the same man, and has been ever 
since he can remember, no matter how young people may 
meander about subconscious selves and dual personalities. 

There is a certain pleasure in being able to make a gift 
of “a saying ” even to one American. Across the Atlantic 
they are such past-masters in the art of sharpening these 
“edged tools.” Our talkers have not the wealth of 
metaphor and simile which distinguishes theirs. Or rather, 

rhaps, we have not so much verbal ready-money, The 
ented riches of our literature are, of course, much 
greater, but we do not coin these verbal treasures as we 
go along with the felicity that they do. There is not, we 
suppose, a thinking man who speaks English who has not 
at some time felt his knowledge of the world and of human 
nature increased, as well as his sense of the ridiculous 
aroused and excited, by an “ Americanism.” After he has 
done laughing he has resolved to put the phrase away in 
his memory, yet for all his determination has lost it again 
perhaps before he has had an opportunity to repeat it even 
once. The appeal made is not to the memory. It delights 
the mind for a moment, even those minds incapable of 
appreciating the stereotyped wit of the humorous trans- 
atlantic classics. 

American slang seems to be in a constant state of flux. 
Their best flowers of humorous speech are overblown 
directly. We have fewer of these national evanescent 
verbal delights—at least we have to-day. The racy 
speech of certain old people, especially amongst the poor, 
makes one wonder sometimes if we have lost something 
which the Americans have retained. So far as poor people 
are concerned, it is possible that the powers of talk of those 
whose only education is experience develop very late. 
Also, they are not bound by the strange but very wide- 
spread convention which leads the present generation to 
make use of a small vocabulary, a small list of well-worn 
expressions, even polished writers and men who must 
think in a large number of words contenting themselves 
in ordinary talk with what contents the majority. We 
have no doubt a tendency, if we break through this silly 
convention, to become too grave, to “ speak like a book. 
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The American, however, does not become grave because 
he puts his whole mental energy into his speech ; indeed, 
his tendency is in the other direction. In one sense he is 
a born waster of words; when he has finished with one 
phrase, he makes another. This ever-changing wealth of 
language must, one would think, build up the mind of the 
nation and must result some day in a marvellous literature 
—not pieced together out of verbal scintillations, but 
urished by a ready wit too prolific to preserve except at 
random. There is a delightful German proverb which 
says, * The things in the mirror are notin the mirror.” We 
imagine that the great days of our literature were prepared 
for by an immense deal of racy colloquial talk which never 
found its way into books. Shakespeare, of course, immor- 
talized it to some extent, but not at great length. One 
difficulty in making any historic picture live is that all this 
colouring matter which so deeply dyed the life of the people 
js gone. Here and there we get an inkling of what it was 
like in a proverb or maxim. If we had a great man to 
suggest to us, say, in play form, the wit and wisdom of 
our innumerable men at the front, should we get anything 
as trenchant as we should from the handful of Americans ? 
We are very much inclined to think that the dramatist of 
genius to whom it falls finally to depict not the war but 
the state of war will bring out courage and character in 
his soldier’s conversation rather than the peculiar quality 
of insight into humanity which showed in the simple people 
of the past. It will be a very sad thing if we even super- 
ficially injure our mental powers by our stupid talking. 
To talk “like a book” is obviously what is not desirable. 
Books cannot be made out of books; great books come, 
we suppose, out of life, and it is in talk that life is expressed, 
though in books that it is recorded. If we deliberately 
limit our power of expression, there must be less to record. 


no 





VALLEY.—CHANGES IN THE 


BIRD LIFE. 

HE last forty years have seen considerable alterations 
inthe human population of our valley. The permanent 
residents have increased, especially in and near to our 
little town, and the visitors both of summer and winter 
are far more numerous than in former days. There has 
also been a change in the proportions of the species under 
which we classify ourselves. Villa residents are multi- 
plying more rapidly than the wage-earners, and of the latter, 
the number of workers on the land is less rather than 
greater than it was forty years ago. One can assign 
causes for all these differences in the human population, 
but to give convincing reasons for the alterations in the 
bird life of the valley is far more difficult. The facts are 
evident and indisputable, but their why and wherefore 
could be argued on ad infinitum. For example, why did 
the buzzards leave and why did they return? When the 
present writer was young they were but a memory, and he 
used to look with interest at the glass case which contained 
“the last buzzard trapped in the parish.” It was about 
fifteen years ago that a pair nested in a wood of Scotch 
firs belonging to a large landowner, and strict injunctions 
were given that they should not be disturbed. Soon 
afterwards a few more pairs made their way back to the 
higher valleys, and they too were welcomed. Now, those 
who know where to seek for them may on a spring morning 
have the pleasure of seeing several pairs of the birds sailing 

with almost motionless wings high in the sky. 

One observer in 1920 watched the East Combe pair 
met by their neighbours from Middle Combe, and as the 
four birds were wheeling together a third couple came at 
a great height from the northward, beyond our watershed, 
and joined them. ; 

Yes, the buzzards seem to be well established, and some 
are even within a mile of the town now and then. If they 
could but learn how to avoid rabbit traps, their numbers 
should increase more rapidly, but they are singularly 
Incautious and have been known actually to pounce on an 
open gin set for a rabbit, while a trap baited for a crow 
anywhere in the neighbourhood of the buzzard’s nest is 
most likely to catch the hawk. 

They were common enough some seventy years ago, 
one gathers, then became extinct, and now are back again. 
Peregrines, formerly very rare, are now among our residents, 
though far less numerous than the buzzards. 


A SOUTH DEVON 








These peregrines are very jealous of their eyries and 
hunting ground. They rarely forage inland, and each 
pair seems to claim as many miles of cliff as it can possibly 
hold. But of late the old-established settlers, miles te 
the east and west of our valley, on low but precipitous 
headlands, seem to have ceded the middle territory to twe 
more couples. One of them Maunts the cliffs east and west 
of the esplanade, generally passing from one to the other 
by a detour over the sea, but sometimes the birds can be 
seen high over the town “ taking the air,” as the falconers 
call it, sailing, wheeling, and stooping for the mere joy 
of flying. Of course, it is but rarely that they are noticed, 
for who walks in a town with his gaze directed towards 
those upper regions where the falcons play ? Only, maybe. 
the scattering of a flock of jackdaws or the clamour of som 
rooks causes us to look upward and see what is the matter 
with them—and then one may discern the outline, as of a 
bent crosshow, against the blue, the sickle-shaped wings, 
the short neck, the finely moulded tail of the peregrine 
falcon. 

The ravens also are more numerous than formerly. 
One pair has established a right to a site within half a mil 
of the esplanade —at least, they have now two years” occu- 
pation to assert against other claimants—and friendly 
human beings go up the cliff path, lie on their fronts on 
the turf beyond the protecting line of railings, and pect 
over the edge to see how the young birds are progressing. 
One observer succeeded in photographing the nest, but 
it was rather a ticklish operation. Some one held on te 
his legs while he focused the camera, lest perchance he 
might overbalance and “ go out over.’ That is our local 
euphuism for being killed by a fall from the cliff edge, 
and is used indiscriminately for men, cattle, and dogs. 
“That is the place where Mr. Paracombe’s bullock, ot 
Mr. Wilson’s spaniel, or young James Smith went out 
over,” is a remark one hears with quite uncomfortable 
frequency—and rare indeed it is that the fall is not a fatal 
one. 

The majority of our larger birds were probably present 
in much the same numbers forty years ago as they are now, 
but some have become much scarcer, among them the 
magpies. 

Of these there are not so many in the whole valley as 
there used to be in any single parish. Just here and there 
one sees the big, well-built nest, but even the nests, which 
last for years, are not common. This is not due to game 
preserving, for the district abounds with carrion crows, 
sparrow-hawks, and owls of three species. No; for some 
unknown reason the magpies have decided to go elsewhere. 

Partridges, too, have become so few in numbers that no 
one thinks it worth while to go shooting on September 1st 
in an ordinary year, when the few coveys that still exist will 
be in or near standing barley. Forty years ago September 
Ist was a day to be marked, and though the hill-top birds 
were clever at flying out to safety in the cliffs when flushed, 
still a fair number could be obtained. Then came a 
succession of bad breeding seasons, and much of the arable 
land was laid down to grass, so that now there are fewer 
shot in the whole year than formerly in a single week. 

Pheasants, genuinely wild pheasants, have replaced 
partridges to some extent. “ Consule Planco ”’—i.e., when 
muzzle-loaders were used, the call of a cock pheasant would 
send some men home for their gun and spaniel ;_ now it is 
too frequently heard to excite even the boy sportsman. 
When the big guns are being fired at sea off Portland or 
The Start, and the distant boom rolls up the valley, the 
cocks challenge the strange sound and call to one another 
before the echo has died away. 

The prettiest of all the sights and most sweet of all the 
sounds which follow the increase of our birds are the 
flocks of goldfinches in the autumn and winter, and their 
delightful song and mellow call notes in the spring. Up two 
of our lesser valleys, where gardens and orchards have 
spread, the goldfinches can now be reckoned almost by the 
We can rely on hearing six pairs along some half- 
“They are as 


dozen. 
mile of road in more than one direction. 
common as sparrows in the Springecombe Valley,” said one 
of the residents. Villa gardens suit the goldfinches, and 
villa gardens multiply around our town. 

A more rare and local bird, the cirl bunting, comes now 
to South Devon in abundance. Jn a neighbouring and larger 
valley they are so plentiful that they are reported to exceed 
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the yellow-hammers in numbers, and during the last few 
years they have also colonized our district more thoroughly. 
In place of a few scattered pairs one can now reckon on 
seeing them in many places; in fact, wherever there is 
the combination of an arable field or two and a good hedge 
near a road and some elm-trees. Then they have all they 
need: the road to dust in, the fields for food, hedges for 
their nests, and a tree for the male bird to perch on and 
reel off his somewhat rattling song. This is of a less dreary 
kind than the average song of the bunting tribe, which 
always appears to the writer as being like the utterance of 
a bird afflicted with depression of spirits. The song of the 
corn bunting is the worst, more dreary than the notes of 
the yellow-hammer ; and even the reed bunting, who docs 
possess some musical notes, never conveys to him any sense 
of the joy of singing. 

The cirl buntings do not nest above the 300 ft. contour 
line, the height approximately to which our elm-trees 
extend, and on the hill-top plateau the yellow-hammers 
are the only buntings found. What the reasons for this 
dislike of the higher altitude on the part of the cirl buntings 
may be one cannot say. 

The hill-top country is the chosen home of our woodlarks, 
and of them we are quite proud, for they come to us in 
numbers early in each year, and stay so late that we can 
regard them as permanent residents, though their numbers 
vary considerably from month to month. It is hard to 
say whether they have increased in numbers, or whether 
it is we who note what a former generation disregarded—the 
frequent appearance and the charming song of this most 
attractive little bird. They may have been numerous and 
yet unnoticed, but our impression is that they too are 
every year extending their range, and also that more and 
more people are learning to recognize them and to listen 
with pleasure to their strange and liquid notes. 





FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 
EE 
DEPRESSION ON THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 
(To rae Epitor or tHe “ Spccrator.’’] 

Sir,—During the past week the Stock Exchange, with 
the one exception of high-class investment securities, 
has been thoroughly depressed, and if excuse were required 

as perhaps it is—for so many of my letters to you 
dealing with economic problems rather than with 
mere local developments on the Stock Exchange or the 
Money Market, I think it would be found in the very fact 
that the depression of the past week has been largely 
due to the previous ignoring of many of the great economic 
truths. It may, for example, seem a far cry from the 
depreciation in German currency to a fall in.oil shares, 
but a good deal of the selling of the latter during the 
past week has come from Holland, and there is little 
doubt that the sales from that quarter have been largely 
due to forced realizations by Dutch interests which have 
suffered some heavy losses over the slump in the mark. 
Notwithstanding the admitted magnitude of the oil 
interests and the great possibilities for appreciation in 
share values, I have felt obliged ever since I began 
my correspondence in these columns to adopt a cautious 
tone not only with regard to oil shares but with regard 
to all speculative investments; and those who have 
aad during the last twelve months must have 
experienced some nasty losses. The fact is that, although 
there are no longer ordinary contango facilities on the 
Stock Exchange, there has for some time past been a 
large “ concealed ” speculative dealing in oil shares, the 
existence of which has made the market sensitive to the 
adverse influences which have recently operated. By a 
“concealed” dealing I mean that vast numbers of the 
public, imbued with the idea that certain oil shares were 
likely to rise enormously, have borrowed on securities 
to acquire oil shares, purchasing heavily not simply as 
an investment but for an appreciation in capital value. 
To-day, it is probable that a good many of these semi- 
speculative holdings have been liquidated, and, indeed, 
so far as the leading shares are concerned, there have 
been signs of influential purchases at the lower level. 
In fact, it is the old story of the ordinary speculative 
investor's extremity being the capitalist’s opportunity, 





and it would be well indeed if the former could 
realize once for all that his only chance of coming into 
line (in this matter of purchasing shares for the rise) with 
persons of large means is strictly to confine his purchases 
of shares to an amount which he is really prepared to lock 
up for a considerable period. 

Nor is it merely the oil market which has suffered from 
Continental and English realizations during the past 
week, for most of the influences operating have been of a 
depressing character. It is now recognized that the 
disorganized state of the exchanges reflects financial and 
commercial chaos, which is affecting the very mainsprings 
of wealth production—a circumstance which is bound, 
ultimately, to react upon the security market itself, where 
developments are so closely linked with the volume of 
surplus wealth seeking investment in securities as distinct 
from trade. For a time, of course, trade depression, such 
as that through which we are now passing, may, in a sense, 
increase the amount of capital seeking investment because 
the ordinary trade channels are closed, but that is always 
a temporary influence from which the reaction is generally 
speedy. Home Railways have of course, been directly 
afiected by the trade depression, and Argentine Railways 
have been adversely affected by the unfavourable reports 
of the Buenos Aires and Pacific and some other leading 
companies. Finally, and paradoxically in a sense, two 
other sections of the Stock Exchange, namely, that for 
dollar securities and that for South African mining shares, 
have been adversely influenced by those few exchange 
movements for the week which have been favourable. 
As expressed in American currency there has been a great 
rise in sterling during the past week, but this, of course, 
has tended to depress dollar securities, while it has also 
lowered the premium on gold in the open market, and that, 
in its turn, has depressed South African mining shares, 

Altogether, the week has not been a happy one on the 
Stock Exchange, but high-class investment securities have 
held their own wonderfully well, and this has been the more 
striking in view of the steady stream of fresh capital 
flotations and the expectation of further important issues 
in the near future. At the time of writing the Premier’s 
specch on unemployment has not been delivered, but in 
financial circles the impression grows that not only will the 
schemes include some extension of credit facilities for 
financing exports but that there may even be some proposals 
for guaranteeing Dominion and even some domestic 
industrial loans a the State when the assurance is given 
that the proceeds are to be spent in this country, thereby 
tending to relieve unemployment. I cannot say that the 
City is very favourably impressed with the idea, but I am 
now simply recording the general fact that there are 
expected to be capital issues on a large scale, and that in 
view of those expectations the steadiness of the investment 
market is the more striking. 

Briefly, the City apprehensions with regard to all 
these remedial schemes of the Government for dealing 
with social problems are based on the feeling that not 
only do they not deal adequately with the cause of the 
trouble, but that they may even tend to aggravate the 
situation. No amount of “trade subsidies” will result 
in an addition to the real wealth of the country as a whole 
unless we are able to compete with other natiens in paying 
our external indebtedness by our exports with a good 
margin to spare. At present, we are making no progress 
in this direction at all, largely because the demands of 
Labour as regards wages and hours and conditions of 
working are inconsistent with the conditions of inter- 
national trade competition as they exist to-day. And 
above all things is it necessary that in place of the present 
antagonism between Capital and Labour—or rather 
the hostility on the part of Labour towards 
Capital—there should be a clear appreciation of the 
necessity not for invading and still less destroying, but 
for adding to the capital resources of the country. 

In this connexion I would mention that the City has 
been a good deal impressed by the remarkable article 
which appeared in last week’s Sunday Times by Lord 
Leverhulme. It is an article well worth the notice ol 
wage-earners in this country, for it gives an admirably 
lucid definition of Capital and an able statement of what 
it has accomplished for every section of the community. 
“ Capital,” says Lord Leverhulme, “is the surplus saved 
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beyond the immediate necessities of the saver. It is only 
by. self- denial and the resistance of the temptation to 
Bpe ind that capital can be created.” Then Lord Leverhuline 
gives the following example of the service performed by 
Cs pital to the community. He says :- 
‘The Chinese arry on his back a k of one 

od pounds a distance of twenty miles in one day, and 

ige of fivepence per day. He is the most efficient 
machine in the whole world. No one of British 
ny way compete with him. And yet our system 
built with the capital of our frug al, ‘If-denyi ing 
us not only to compete successfully, ‘te it to pay 
s the coolie daily wage to our railway men, and 
the cost of transport from point to 

have accomplished this 
and, as a result, are able 
ce per 
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gavel 5, enavit 
over thirty tim 
to ee to o 
pom. ; railway companies 
by borrowing the cay ital of the frugal, 
ys engaged in railway service not the fiveper 
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yet charge for transport not the fivepence halfpenny 








per on pt mile, the cost of Chinese coolie transport, but an 
nate for all traflic goods and mineral of about one penny 
farthing per ton per mile And what has capital invested in 


railways done for labour in at ad: lition to finding employment for 
one hundred times as many workers as previously and at five 
to ten ti the wages of the old-time wagoner, groom, and 
ostler ? It has made it possible for labour to take and enjoy 
holidays tu distant places, and to visit friends otherwise inac- 
It has brought greater comfort and happiness into 
their lives than ever their fathers knew of or dreamed of 
possible. As St. Paul pointed out nearly two thousand years 
ago in his kindergarten le sson to the Corinthians: ‘ We are all 
members one of anoth e ‘If one member suffers, all the mem- 
bers suffer with it.’ This is equally true of capital and labour. 
If capital suffers, labour suffers with it. If labour suffers, capital 
suffers with it.” 


mes 


cessible. 


as 


I have ventured to eceupy your space with these extracts 
from Lord Leverhulme’s article because I am convinced 
the greatest necessities to-day is for Labour 

ypreciate the extent to which the interests of 
and indeed of the whole community, 
it is that point which so 
by Lord Leverhulme. Just it 
been impossible to attain victory in the recent 
nation had not been united, so we shall never 
Vict until there is concentration of 





Labour, 
intertwined, and 
1+ 


brought cut 


is 
as 


admirably 
would have 
war if the 
ect nomic 
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achieve ory 


effort and purpose resulting from a closer understanding 
between Capital and Labour.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Lhe City, October 19th. ARTHUR W. Kippy. 





TO THE EDITOR 


at 


TTERS 


etters of the lenglh of one of our leading paragraphs are 


read,and therefore more cffective, than those which 
fill treble the space.] —_—_— 
“FACTS NOT FICTION.” 
TH Epiron OF THE ‘ Spectator.’ 
ed if you would afford me the 
to the letter signed “ i icts Not 
i ” in your f October 8th. To begin with, I should 
ke to say that I did not give the samo meaning to the word 
absolutely ” as the writer. I admit that the fault was mine 
and that his terminology a I was not 
taking the Income Tax into account. I meant 
in relation to the incomes of professions; by 
Boog: itely ”’ I meant every allowance for the extra 
ost of living and all direct losses due to the war, but not for 
the deductions the State might make for Income Tax. My 
feeling was that the Income Tax, being universal and repre- 
e direct burden of the war which it was 
in ivable that the State should remit in favour of any one 
ht be left out of account. But I see that this ought 
to have fen explained and that it makes the use of the word 


S 





‘] 
» oblig opportunity 


Sir,—I should b 


to say a few words in answer 


ym issue 0 


Sm fee 


more accurate one. 
By “ relatively ”’ 


is 
average other 
making 


senting that part of tl 
ONCE 


class, mig 


absolute’ unfortunate. I have therefore no right to object 
to the construction which the writer of the letter put upon 
my words, and much of the criticism in me “aieigae paragraphs 
is valid against such an interpretation of them. should like, 


however, to register a protest against his ~ W the cost of | 
living index figures as true in actual fact, and making dedue- 
tions from them. They are most misleading and arbitrary, as 


ly 


f _ Chinese coolie, but an average of fifteen shillings per | 


as more than 40 to 70 per cent. Most men, I am co) 
would feel that they could do considerably more with 
in 1921 than with £930 in 1913. 

As regards the facts, the public no doubt have to take them 
where they can find them—that is to say, in authoritative state. 


ifident, 
£2,010 














ments in Parliament and the sees and some of themh present 
a rather different aspect from thos ven by my critic. “ lhe 
Permanent Under-Secretary,” he says, “for the Colonies (say) 
now receives £3,000 inclusive as against £2,000 in 1914.” 
Exactly. But until the public criticism which he deprecates 
so strongly the holders of these posts were receiving £3,000 and 
the cost of living bonus in addition. It was acknowledged in 
the House of Commons on April 16th that the secretary to a 
department whose salary was normal] 1,500 was re ’ iving 
not only an increase of salary of £700, but a war bonus of £750 
as well, so that his total remuneration ] risen to £2,950. In 





Drage wrote, and no one 
e Permanent Secretary 
and at least one occupant 


the Times of May 26th Mr. rece 
controverted his statement, that 
Treasury formerly received £2,000, 
»f the post refused an increase on 44 
are now divided among three official a 
salary £3,000 with a bonus of £750, 
approximately permanent, and the pensions of these 








grounds. Mis duties 
receives a 
to 


fortunate 


} } 
5, €acu of wiom 





of which seems be 





individuals are apparently to be based on their total salaries 
of £3,750.” In the Times of June 20th Colonel C. Waley Cohen 
mentions the case of an official at the War Office who had 
salary in 1919 of £1,500, but two years later was receiving 
£3,000 plus a bonus of £500 to £700 for exactly the same work. 
The salary of the highest permanent official at the Treasury, 
as Whitaker’s Almanack shows, was raised from £2,000 to 
3,000. These are the kind of statements I had before m«¢ 
they went unchallenged at the time, and I contend I hi id every 
right to rely upon them. ‘The bonus, of course, has now been 
abolished for all incomes of £2,000, and there have been ot) 


Pai 


chi I ol yec- 


cuts, but that again is simply due to the fact that Hament 
at last yielded to persistent outside criticism. The 


sinwhich 

















tion to all these increases is the time andcircumstanc 
the y were made. “ The chief justific ation for these in reases,”’ 
says the writer the letter of October Sth, ‘‘! in the fect 
that previously the cmoluments attach these posts had 
not been raised for about a century.” W time to ch ! 
For a hundred years, re the days of our greatest prosperity, 
we are content with the status quo, and then, in the closing 
years of a terrible and ruinous war, the country is on 
the brink of financial ruin and taxati as almost passed the 
bearable limit, Parliament determines that the proper moment 
has come to carry through a generous sche of reorganizatio1 
The bonus theory ought never to have ] lmitted at all, 
and this applies just a h to litary and naval officers and 
to munition workers as to Civil Servants, ‘‘ Bonus ” means, I 
suppose, some extra gain or profit, end the war could only, and 
ought only to, be not gain but los It was not only a 
calamitous policy, but a most unhappy experiment in nomen- 
clature. The only class that ought to have received any kind 
of allowance from taxation were those workers whose remune: 
tion was so low that w ithout help they could not have supported 
and it should have been given as State relief to pre 


existence, 
vent destitution. All other classes sh 
to bear their fair share of the losses oi war. 
that men should receive State money to maintain the 
the dignities, and the social positions ld never have 
been tolerated. 

Have the Government evel 


uld have 


the 


been expected 


The notion 


almebitl 


formu! sistent theory 





the financial aspect of tho po If they had decided to 
attempt to put every person back in the position he occupicd 
before the war by a general rise of income all round the result 
would have been a mere juggling with counters, and no one 
would have been, except in terms of a grossly inflated cur- 
rency, one penny the better off. But the proceeding, at any 
rate, would have been ethically equitable, though inteilee 
tually fatuous. If only certain classes were to receive the 


bonus, and for choice those who had the power to hold | up the 

















everyone recognizes. If the cost of living as a whole was rea 

129 (and had been 140) per cent. above the pre-war figures, many 

of the unfortunate Middle Class, who have never received cither 

increased salaries or bonuses but only the privile ze of paying 

higher taxation, would have almost ceased to exist Taking 

everything into consideration, the cost of food, clothing, rent, 

education, travelling, and assuming that people have some 

Ce 10n sense in modifying certain wants and using reascnable 

substitutes, I doubt whether the actual rise need be regarded ! 


State by strikes, or who had in one way or another a il,’ 
then these classes have to be subsidized at the « xpense ol 'th ir 
fellows. There are, I suppose, people who cultivate the conso- 
latory belief that funds for this particular purpose 

taken merely frem the “idle rich.” The thing is ab 
impossible. It was calculated 1920 that the mere increases 
in wages of railwaymen for that year amounted to £100,000,000. 
It would, therefore, have eich the total confiscation of the 
states of a hundred millionaires to make up that sum, which 
was, as a matter of fact, shared between about half a million 
pe yple. 

My original letter was obvi rilt in no ] tile spirit 
to the Civil Service. If we we dealing with a normal world 
and with a of perfection I should with all the 
implications of “ Fact Not Pic tion’s © letter qe week, viz., 
that the Civil § Service has been underpaid in comparison with 
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ether professions demanding the same great abilities, and that 
it is good policy to recompense public servants on a generous 
scale. But I see little recognition in his letter of the fact that 
the times are entirely abnormal, and that our economic policy 
must be conditioned by ruinows war losses and a national 
indebtedness unparalleled in our history. A far larger pro- 
portion of the community than he admits have had to bear 
losses without hope of alleviation. They have had neither the 
influence nor the power to embarrass Governments, and so 
their only bonus has been an extra portion of sacrifice, It is 
impossible to get away from the fact that struggling profes- 
sional men and private individuals with incomes of £400 to 
£1,000 have had to pay more in taxation in order that, to take 
one of the instances quoted above, an official with the not 
inadequate income of £1,500 should enjoy a further emolument 
of £1,450.—I am, Sir, &c., P. E. Roperts. 

Oxford. 

[We cannot continue this correspondence.—Eb, Spectator.] 





MR. LANSBURY AND DISTRESS. 
{To THe Epitor or THE “* Spectator.’’) 

Sir,—In your issue of October 15th Mr. George Lansbury 
writes: “ We find the task of relieving poverty by means of 
doles, medical inspection, free milk, &., a hopeless one.... 
As soon as we pull out one child and save it a dozen others 
tumble in.” Exactly so, but if Mr. Lansbury would realize 
that poverty and distress are greatest among the classes that 
have the highest birth-rate, he would be able to find alternative 
measures to those Socialistic schemes of doles, &c., which he 
eondemns but practises. If the wage-earners did what the 
middle-classes have done for years, namely, wait to get married 
until they have saved, limit their families to their economic 
capacity to pay for them, and deny themselves in order to 
shoulder their own responsibilities, then there would be far less 
distress, unemployment, &c., and far less call for doles. 
Socialistic legislation has encouraged the wage-earners to be 
reckless in marriage and parenthood, and our present troubles 
are largely the result. What right has a navvy to have seven 
children or more when the clerk cannot afford more than two? 
We middle-classes have developed through our fathers cutting 
their coat according to their cloth. The wage-earners must do 
the same if they want to progress. There is no other road. 
Socialistic schemes, such as those of Poplar and Mr. Lansbury, 
merely intensify our troubles, and blind us to one of their 
prime causes.—-I am, Sir, &c., Cc. W. M. 





MUNICIPAL REVOLUTION. 
(To tHe Epitor or tue “ Sprctator.’’) 

Sir,—I have read with great interest Mr. Lansbury’s letter 
in your issue of October 15th on the subject of ‘‘ Municipal 
Revolution.”” I think we shall all recognize Mr. Lansbury’s 
disinterested and whole-hearted desire to bring about an 
improvement in the conditions of life of the people of Poplar, 
to whose interests the greater part of his life has been devoted. 
Ile wants to protect the workman against the ever-recurring 
danger of unemployment, and he wants “to get rid of the 
luxuries of the rich and the penurious poverty of the poor.” 
But it does not seem to me that he gives us any really practical 
advice as to the remedy. Obviously, in the first place, we 
must get the wheels of industry in motion again, or “‘ reductions 
of staff’ will continue until the situation becomes more and 
more grave. We must also increase the productivity of industry, 
and this can only be done if employers and workmen can both 
succeed in getting rid of the causes which give rise to suspicion 
on both sides, and arrive at an understanding as to what is a 
fair profit and what wages the industry can he expected to 
bear. Mr. Lansbury quotes Lenin’s dictum: “‘ To get more 
we must produce more; to produce more we must know more.” 
This is obviously true, and it is good to know that such a 
conviction has been publicly expressed by the pioneer of the 
Polshevik revolution, but what has Lenin done to bring about 
this desired result? Surely the outcome of his action has 
heen the destruction of both capital and the brains required 
for management and organization, so that production in 
Russia has for the time almost entirely ceased, 

Again, it is idle in the present crisis to talk of removing 
wealth from the rich and handing it over to the poor. There 
must be some remuneration for capital, for organization and 
management, and for labour, and if are to 
initiative and creative imagination we must allow 
remuneration to be adequate for the purpose. We cannot 
compel production unless we resort to out-and-out Communism, 
the result of which in Russia I hardly think Mr. Lansbury 
can believe to have been really beneficial to any section of the 


we encourage 


such 


community, except perhaps those who have profited temporarily 
by the plunder of wealth. I believe capital has got to realize 
that no business will succeed if the workmen are kept in 








a. 
ignorance of the financial position and a disregard is shown 
for their legitimate claims and interests. On the other hand 
Labour must be able to show an intelligent appreciation of the 
position, and must be prepared to modify their demands and 
accept a lower wage temporarily in order that the cost of 
production may be kept down. Failure to recognize these 
essentials is largely responsible for the present situation, 
which now requires urgent provisional measures. 

Where it is necessary to give relief as a temporary expedient 
Mr. Lansbury will no doubt agree that it must not be on such 
a scale as to tempt the recipient to abanden his efforts to obtain 
work. As to what is actually essential, this is largely a matter 
for the medical officer, who should advise what amount, having 
regard to the present purchasing power of the &, is required 
to enable each particular family to obtain sufficient sustenance. 
It must not be forgotten that every penny spent in relief 
involves a heavier drain on the deplenished resources of the 
nation as a whole, and it males it more and more difficult to 
recover the ground lost. Mr. Lansbury’s reference to the 
payment of large sums of mone) .o people to be idle or sit on 
committees does not seem to be practical politics. Every one 
should receive payment in accordance with services rendered, 
and a reasonable interest on money advanced as capital should 
be included in this category, otherwise there will be no induce- 
ment to save and invest, and thereby build up new productive 
wealth. Inordinate profits or excessive wages are both equally 
to be condemned, and if allowed to continue will both equally 
lead to disaster, as recent events have shown. I would suggest, 
however, that at a time when thoughtful men in the ranks of 
both Capital and Labour are earnestly striving to arrive at a 
better understanding Mr. Lansbury is not furthering the true 
interests of those whom he desires to benefit b) proposing a 
short cut to the solution of our present troubles which must 
inevitably prove to be illusory and make confusion worse 
confounded.—I am, Sir, &c., E. A. Ii. Jay. 





THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS ASSEMBLY, 

{To tHe Epitor or tHE ** Spectator.’’] 

Str,—The second assembly of the League of Nations brought its 
proceedings to a close on Wednesday, October 5th. The signifi- 
cance of the last three days of its activity remains to be 
gauged. Certain oscillations showed anxiety to tread warily 
the path of progress by avoiding to overstep, and yet reaching 
fully, the limits of the powers of the League’s parliament. 
The United States from the outside and France from within 
(the latter is a highly centralized State) would rather it did 
not stretch forth its arms to undue lengths, either over the 
humanitarian field allotted to it, or into political matters 
hitherto reserved for purely national management. There is in 
both these quarters an audible murmur of jealousy that the 
Assembly claims to submit, in the shape of fully drafted con- 
ventions, some of its resolutions to the member-States, and 
others. Even without looking beyond the pale of the League 
there is room for gradual adjustment, on the one hand between 
the Assembly and the Council; on the other hand between the 
Governments and the League as an international agency 
betwixt them. The powers of the League stand in a relation 
of continuity with their origin. Though, in formal aspect, they 
derive from the Covenant, their actual force proceeds from the 
States which have contractually entered upon the Covenant. 
Hence a necessity to keep in line with those fifty-one 
States showed itself the more as the Assembly went more deeply 
to work. In this respect, the object of its last sittings has been 
to express the results of its scrutiny of the articles of the 
Covenant. 

On closer inspection, as could be expected, the Covenant has 
proved itself to be a rather rough and ready framework for a 
constitution which, to be workable, has yet to be hewn out bit 
by bit from the material provided. Unable to recast the 
Covenant single-handed, the Assembly has tentatively refor- 
mulated nearly half its twenty-six articles on some point or 
other, for the attention of the Council, with a view to a decision 
in the next Assembly. The proposed amendments bring such 
qualifications to the summary original wordings that the 
Assembly seems to have referred them to the Council as a 
protest against its own boldness. 

The hard fact subsists that some 
practical application as they stand. We have already, in a 
previous letter, spoken of Article 10 and Article 16. To those 
should now be added Article 18, concerning the registration ot 
treaties at the Secretariate of the League and their publication. 
The application of Article 18 has broken down in this, that 
“regional agreements con- 
as the Covenant has it, are 
The withholding of 


articles are not fit for 


financial and military clauses in 
ducive to the maintenance of peace,” 
being withheld by the parties to them. 


those clauses from the League has a double bearing: one upon 
bond-fide membership, and the other upon the investigation ot 
armaments, reciprocally within the League (Article §). 


There 
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ilso the fundamental Wilsonian proposition: no people shall 
pledged to war without its knowledge. Yet the Assembly 
The massive 


is a 
be og ; . . : 
jid not define the position of the offending States. 


Anglo-Saxon vote of six delegations (British Empire, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, India) was none the less 
pne that made itself happily felt in those debates. 

The backbone of the Covenant runs along Articles 10, 16, 18 
and 21. All were attacked. The Assembly accordingly set up 
a form in which to present to the contracting Powers its pro- 
posals for bringing the amendments within the meaning of 
Article 26, upon which it has come to an understanding this 
year. has excepted Article 10, any 
‘alteration of which it now thinks untimely, though some dele- 
gates made great efforts to clear up the huge misunderstanding 
that exists behind the obvious, yet erroneous, meaning attach- 
ing to that article. A reference to the history of its making 
shows that President Wilson proposed it in a form which did 
not grant an absolute and perpetual guarantee to the then 
existing, or then established, territorial frontiers and internal 
political conditions. He left the door open to territorial modifi- 
eations and internal political evolution. Deferring retrospec- 
tively to this view, the 6th Committee of the Assembly worded 
as follows an interpretative statement: “‘ The object of Article 
10 is not to perpetuate the territorial distribution and political 
organization as they were established or existed at the time of 
the recent treaties of peace. Changes may be effected by 
yarious legitimate methods, including even war, when the 
pacific metheds provided by the Covenant have been exhausted. 
The Covenant admits this possibility.” As we have said before, 
consideration of Article 10 was ultimately set aside. 

To complete this survey, we have now to dwell upon Article 
91 in so iar as it describes euphemistically certain possible 
alliances and hegemonies as regional understandings for 
securing the maintenance of peace. We alluded to them in 
connexion with registration under Article 18. There is an 
appearance that Article 21 allows them without scrutiny. The 
Assembly was very sensitive on this point, and almost admitted 
that Article 21 might override Article 18. Those should take 
notice who wish that a tide of regional coalitions contrary to 
the spirit of the Covenant should not set in. The bringing up 
of such before the International Court of Justice, for examina- 
tion, though not in the inconclusive manner hinted at by Lord 
Robert Cecil, might be a remedy, helping on the substitution of 
the reign of law for the reign of power. 

We would bring this third and last letter to a close with a 
most apposite quotation from Lord Robert Cecil. As the giant 
Antaeus lost his strength when uplifted from the earth, his 
mother, so the League must look to public opinion for its feet. 
I’. Roger. 


From this procedure it 


—I am, Sir, &c., ¥. 
Gienera, 





CHELTENHAM CONFERENCE. 


THE 


THE SIXTH 

{To tHE Epitor oF 

Sir,—You have very kindly allowed me to give your readers 
some account of the five preceding meetings of this Conference 
of Evangelical Churchmen at Cheltenham. The sixth was held 
from the 26th to the 28th of last month, and perhaps you will 
permit me to say a few words about it. The Conference has 
now achieved an important position, and upon the subject of 
Christian unity, to which it has devoted considerable and con- 
tinuous attention, it claim to have made an influential 
contribution. The dealt with this year were: 
(1) Church Government; (2) Patronage; (3) Church Union; 
and (4) Unity Within the Church. The general sense of the 
Conference on the subjects discussed was, as usual, expressed 
in a number of “ findings.” To avoid trespassing on your 
space too much I must pass over the findings on (1) and (2), 
and with regard to (3) will only mention that the Conference, 
while recognizing the importance of commissioning non-Angli- 
can clergy before authorizing them to officiate in Church, em- 
phatically reaffirmed its previous conviction that such commis- 
sion should not involve anything which might be considered 


** Spectator.’’] 


can 


subjects 





to be reordination. 

The main interest and importance of the Conference this 
year arose in connexion with the question of unity within the 
Church, Special significance attached to the choice of this 
subject, having regard to the Bishop of Chelmsford’s plea for 
the recognition of Anglo-Catholics and the pronouncements of 
the Cambridge Conference of Modern Churchmen. The Con- 
ference Committee had invited two representatives of each of 
these groups to address the Conference, and the invitations 
were readily accepted by the Rev. M. E. Atlay, Vicar of St. 
Matthew’s, Westminster, and the Rev. G. H. Claytcn, Vicar 
of St. Mary-the-Less, Cambridge, for tho Anglo-Catholics, and 
by the Rev. Canon Glazebrook and the Rey. C. W. Emmet for 
the Modern Churchmen. The two former spoke on tho rela- 
tions between Evangelical Churchmen and High Churchmen, 





and the two latter on the relations between Evangelical 
Churchmen and Broad Churchmen. The outstanding event of 
the Conference on its personal side was the really great recep- 
tion given to Canon Glazebrook, a reception which it is a 
pleasure to record, The findings may be summarized as 
follows: The Conference (1) reaffirmed its belief in the essential 
Deity and true humanity of Christ; in the unique inspiration 
of Holy Scripture and in the priesthood of every believing 
Christian; (2) recognized (a) the sincerity of men whose object 
it was to bring people into vital touch with the living Christ, 
even though their methods might be different from those of 
Evangelical Churchmen, and (b) the right of free inquiry and 
investigation in regard to all matters 
belief, and declared its sympathy with all reverent attempts to 
interpret the Divine revelation so that it might be 
home to the hearts and minds of the people of our own age; 
(3) urged the duty of examining fully the viewpoints of other 
schools of thought within the Church; (4) affirmed its convic- 
tion that no true and lasting unity could exist where funda- 
mental contradictions in matter of doctrine remained unrecon- 
ciled, and that effective co-operation in conveying the 
Christian message required agreement at least as to the nature 
and content of the message to be given, and (5) was strongly of 
opinion that wherever possible there should be co-operation in 
matters outside the particular points of divergence. 

It is not for me, in this letter, to attempt to suggest how 
these findings would work out in practice. Those of your 
readers who are interested must draw their own conclusions.— 
I am, Sir, &c., Ii. ’. WaLkKEr. 

Rylstone, St. Albans, 
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brough 





LONDON LICENSING JUSTICES AND THE EVENING 
CLOSING HOUR. 
{To tae Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 

Str,—I suggest to Mr. McConnell that in public controversy it 
is most serviceable to keep to the point actually under dis- 
cussion. Prohibition and an earlier closing hour for London 
licensed premises are not the same subject. It is futile to 
think you can rule out a fellow-citizen’s argument on the latter 
point by retorting, ‘‘ You’re a Prohibitionist! ” Let us 
back to the fundamental and indisputable fact stated in my 
letter in your issue of the 8th inst. The advance in the closing 
hour for the sale of drink in London, from ten to eleven p.m., 
has been followed by a marked increase of public drunkenness. 
I cited figures which establish this. Many Londoners regard 
this increase in drunkenness as deplorable, and see in it a 
sound reason for a return to an earlier closing hour. Mr. 
McConnell’s letter, in last week’s Spectator, entirely ignores 
this growth of intemperance, and explicitly argues for the 
* latest hour.” It is of moment that Mr. 
McConnell writes as the Honorary Secretary of the Fellowship 
of Freedom and Reform. 

the widely-advertised watchwords of that organization. If 
attitude to the London hours’ question is truly representative, 
then the Londoner will have good ground to believe that what 
the “ Fellowship ” really means is that “ Drunkenness must go 
For the later the hour of evening sale of drink the greater 
the sum of drunkenness.—I am, Sir, &c., Henry Carter. 

1 Central Buildings, Westminster. 
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UNEMPIAYMENT AND 

{To tHe Epiror oF THE 
Sir,—Unemployment in this country, unfortunately, has reached 
unparalleled dimensions. 
are numerous. There is one school of thought which seriously 
claims that the socialization of all industries will result in an 
industrial millennium. 
of practical socialism is lost. Another school of thought sin- 
cerely believes that a greater production of this world’s goods 


THE ENGINEER, 


* Spectator.’’] 


Suggestions of palliatives and cures 
Upon it, however, the lesson in Russia 


will prove, at any rate, a partial solution of the unemployment 
problem. That this problem has been profoundly aggravated 
by the almost numberless industrial disputes through which 
the country has passed since the Armistice none but the mest 
ardent supporters of Labour would have the hardihood to deny. 
Therefore the importance of a “third party” in industry 
cannet be overstressed, a party which can hold the scales, as it 
were, between Capital and Labour in the event of any dispute 
between those two sections of industry. 

It is with these thoughts in my mind that I venture to draw 
the attention of your readers to the formation of the Society of 
Technical Engineers, and to the fact that the society has just 
given articulation to its policy. Without doubt cheap and 
efficient production of goods greatly depends on the unsparing 
use of the finest machinery available. In fact, I do not think 
that I am exaggerating when I submit that the nation which 
neglects its engineers must ultimately cease to exist. How 
closely connected with the unemployment question the technical 
engineer is, then, can be easily judged by your readers. This 
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importance has certainly not been overlooked by Labour because 
Labour has often angled for his political support. But the 
technical engineer has not been “ caught,” and now he has 
proclaimed in plain language that he intends to act as a 
woutral, a “third party” in industry. Capital or Labour is 
not unnaturally inclined to be biased in any problem which 
confronts its industry. But the “third party,” the salaried 
brain-worker, has no inclination to embroil himself in any dis- 
pute, He is unbiased, being neither interested in wages as such 
nor in profits as such, and therefore he is in a position to form 
a cool and collected opinion regarding the problem under survey. 
In consequence of its intermediate position the society will be 
in a position to exercise a moderating influence. Unnecessary 
strikes may then be avoided to the great betterment of produc- 
tion and of employment. 

One possible danger must not, however, be overlooked. A 
moderate estimate of the membership of the various movements 
now existing in the engineering profession would place it at 
between 7,000 and 10,000. The impetuosity and energy of youth 
are notorious, and the members are chiefly young men. The 
older, the more responsible men, have to a great extent held 
aloof, This attitude is easily understandable. In the interests 
of industry, however, it should not be maintained. In the 
interests of employment it should not be maintained. And if 
this letter induces any of your older readers who are quali- 
fed to join the Society of Technical Engineers it will not have 
been written in vain.—I am, Sir, &e., Haroip J, Broveu. 

Little Firs, Worcester Park S.0., Surrey, 





WORK ON THE LAND. 
(Tc tHe Eprror or tHe “ Spretator.’’] 
Sir,—“ Doles without work are wholly unremunerative to the 
community.” No truer words were written by the Spectator 
on September 17th. In relief .€100,000,000 have been paid out 
by the Government, and, as Mr. Clynes says, “ not a stick of any 
kind of value left as a result.””. Well-known men—Mr. Harold 
Beghie, Dean Inge, Mr. Maurice Hewlett—think we are on 
the verge of starvation, and Mr. Lovat Fraser writes: “ The 
problem we may soon be unable to solve is that of food, food, 
foed, and how to buy it from abroad.” Surely it is time to 
sive some of the unemployed the chance of working on the 
land and producing something, even potatoes. Where I was 
the other day out-of-work men were asking to be provided with 
forks to turn over uncultivated land, and were refused. Scores 
ef our ex-Service men, longing for an open-air life, ought to 
have the choice of any uncultivated land in any part of the 
country on which to produce food. They fought for this land 
on Is, 6d. a day, and in a sense it belongs to them.—I am, Sir, 
&e., J. S. Trorrer. 
Drayton Gardens, S.W. 10. 





THE CALIPHATE QUESTION, 
(To tHe Eprror or tHe “ SpectaTor.’’] 
£irn,—As one of those “ well-meaning but indiscreet English- 
men” who has interested himself in the Caliphate question, 
permit me to venture the opinion that it is grossly unfair, as 
well as most unwise, to deny the Indian Moslems a voice in the 
settlement of Turkey. The treacherous King of Greece and his 
Ministers, whose policy cost us so many lives in the Near East, 
are to be allowed to have it all their own way, while the Moslem 
chivalry of India, who stood by our side in the trenches of 
Flanders, and who helped us to conquer the Turk in Palestine 
and Mesopotamia, are to be refused a hearing. Can we expect 
them to remain silent when they see the noble prey that they 
have helped to bring down being devoured by jackals?—I am, 
Sir, &e., Ernest H, Grirrin. 
Connaught Club, Marble Arch, W. 2. 





“YOUNG INDIA.” 
(To tue Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sm,—Will you allow me to point out the wrong statement you 
have made in your last week’s issue in the News of the Week 
column? Mr. Gandhi’s paper is Young India, and net New 
India as you write. New India is published in Madras, and is 
owned by Mrs. Besant, who is a staunch opponent of Mr. 
Gandhi’s non-co-operation policy. That Mr. Gandhi should 
write a “ violent ” article in a paper with which he has nothing 
to do looks absurd on the face of it. I hope you will insert this 
correction in your next issue.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Gancannar V. Tuatrtey. 
Imperial Buildings, Bridge Street, Walsall. 





THE GIRLS’ DIOCESAN ASSOCIATION. 


{To tHe Eprror or THe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—The Girls’ Diocesan Association, which was founded by 
Mrs. Creighton and the Bishop of London in 1900, will keep its 
twenty-first anniversary on Saturday, November 5th. 


There 





Sins 
will be a celebration of Holy Communion at St, John’s, Wiiton 
Road, S.W., at 8.15 a.m., followed in the afternoon by a meetip 
at the Church House, Westminster, at which Mrs. Pe oat 
the Bishcp of London, and Miss Dorothy Maud will be the 
speakers. The anniversary will be brought to a close by a 
servico of thanksgiving and rededication at St. Margaret's 
Westminster, at which the address will be given by the Ave. 
bishop of Canterbury. All ex-members, as well as friends who 
have been connected with the Association, are cordially invited 
to attend the services and meeting. Further details and 
tickets for admission to the meeting can be obtained by sending 
a stamped envelope to Miss Winifred Tower, 66 Prince’s Gate, 
8.W. 7.—I am, Sir, &., Monica Storrs 

(Central Secretary, G.D.A.), 





THE FERN-OWL, 
[To tHe Epivor or tHe “ Spectaror.’’] 
Str,—When I read Mr. Gordon’s article I am sure that 1] 
enjoyed it as much as did any of your many readers, though 
I felt compelled to criticize several of the conclusions at whieh 
he arrived. Nor do I agree with Mr. Gordon’s remark in his 
letter last week that in natural history it is difficult to Jay 
down a rule that shall be free from exception. The nests of 
birds, for instance, are built according to type, and one would 
as soon expect to find a goldcrest laying its eggs on the bare 
ground as a fern-owl making a pretence of nest-building. Tha 
authorities state clearly: “ Nest, materials none; eggs laid 
on the bare ground.” I have examined quite two hundred nests 
and have never found any sign of nest-building. Then, again, 
Mr. Gordon’s theory of the use of the pectinated claw seem¢ 
to be impossible to support. To say nothing of the danger 
involved, the short, weak legs and the position of the daw 
negative the possibility. On the other hand, the claw is well 
placed to allow the bird to rub the bristles on the side of the 
mouth through the comb. May I add that in these last two 
years I have noticed that in many places the numbers of the 
fern-owl have decreased very considerably? It is to be hoped 
that this interesting and useful bird is not going the way of 
the swallow. When are we to have the International Bird 
Protection Act? With apologies for taking up so much of your 
space.—I am, Sir, &., Ratra Rostxsoy, 
Horsham G.S., Sussex. 








NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed 
with the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked “ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instance, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 





The Editor cannot accept responsibility for any article, poems, or 
letters submitted to him, but when stamped and addressed envelopes 
are sent he wil! do his best to return contributions in case of rejection. 
Poems should be addressed to the Poetry Editor, 








POETRY, 
—_p>——_—_ 
YOKOHAMA GARLAND, 
I BEGGED my yeung love to meet me, 
But she would not come, 


She has a jacket of bluo velvet 

That in a dim room looks like evening sky, 

There are buttons of glass upon it, 

Her yellow cap is plumed with a coiling feather ; 

But of her own beauty, 

Tinge of brow, tender eye, modest tongue, 

Let speech be diffident : 

What the voice cannot utter fills the mind with echoes. 


I waited, but she did not come; 

I begged my love, but she, in fear of me, 
Denied not, nor consented. 

There is a folly in fear that has no fear of folly. 
"Tis true, ungentle love. 

Pride and its circumstance 

Tie a pert sinew to much barron bone; 

The laughter of her companions, 

The scorn of her father, 

Whose apophthegms hopped about us like truculent fleay 
Was gall to that wound of fear. 

Her elderly brother’s grand appearance shamed m: 
Though he had much to hide and go little to disclos 
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— 
Her young sister loved me kindly 

With tenderness that waved about me like faint lilac, 
A heaven immediate ; 

But the desire in my love's own breast, 

Quiet as a bird in its sanctuary bush, 

Hid and was mute, alien, trembling, chill. 


1 begged my young love to meot me, 

‘But she did not come: 

Deep down, slow sun, your are of beauty shone 

‘On unsoen stars and heavens no eye beholds 

Now or for ever; day's last bird rejoiced ; 

Night came, the shepherd imoon, the coy flock, 

‘And a bat with trickling flight above the dim road; 

My heart was a hesitant moth that fluttered by a lighted door. 
The half-moon, cold and placid as a virtue, 

Surveyed mo with its adamantine eye; 

The stars poured out their glow serone and jubilant 

Upon my empty world, my world 

Void as time was but like time's self complacent, 

So endlessly complacent 

That I longed for heaven to crack to its own last judgment, 
The moon to become a dancing triangle 

Or 


Instead of that dumb flame 


a flaring even to scorch this crawling orb, 
in its chalice of blue oil. 
I had a rose, a heavy crimson thing, 

I got from the farrier’s mate for a screw of tobacco: 
I crushed the clumsy flower in a hole in a wall 

And left it 
O innocence and beauty 

That I can never speak of without tears, 
Long [I 
But you do 





there. 


have waited. . . .« 


not come. CorrarbD. 


THE THEATRE. 


GRAND GUIGNOL (FIFTH SERIES) AT THE LITTLE 
THEATRE. 

THe new programme at the Little Theatre has one quile admir- 
able play in it—H. and O. E., by Mr. Crawshay-Williams. The 
play is, we feel, just what Rounding the Triangle made us expect 
from this author. They both have a facility and brutality of 
wit which reminds us of the Restoration. Some day Mr. Craw- 
shay-Williams will probably write a modern Marriage a la Mode, 
but with the poetry left out. Those who saw the Phoenix 
productions of these pieces will realize that to say so is to 
blame as well as to praise. 

All the plays were, as usual, very well acted. Miss Ivy 
Williams is a new-comer who is as yet not quite at home with 
her work, but she shows promise, and in the atmosphere of 
Grand Guignol efficiency ought to do very well. Mr. Nicholas 
Hannen, who is now playing here, is of course a very good and 
experienced actor. 

The longest of the four little plays is The Unseen, which I 
liked very much ; but chiefly, Ifancy, because the plot iilustrates 
a doctrine which I have very much at heart. A newly-married 
couple are devoted to one another. The husband is killed ; 
at the moment of his death the wife hears his voice and sees his 
apparition. A year clapses, and the girl vid planchette writing, 
and later, automatic writing and visual hallucinations, believes 
herself to be in touch with her dead husband. She consults him 
hourly in all her affairs, manages the estate through his advice, 
and is, in fact, slipping more and more into this private world of her 
own. Her parents, alarmed, are very anxious that she should 
be cured, and a doctor, a hypnotist, is brought down from 
Paris. To please her parents she consents to be hypnotized, 
and the doctor successfully suggests that her communications 
with her dead husband are all a sham and a deceit, that his 
death has involved complete loss and separation. What she 
has seen, the tremors and writings of her hand, have been 
throughout the creation of her subeonsciousness. She comes 
to “ cured,” believing all the doctor has told her, and the pangs 
of this second forcible sundering from her lover send her mad. 
The whole scene of the interview with the doctor is admirably 
written and admirably acted. It gives the audience some- 
thing of the sensation that we shou!d have if we saw a man take 
® beautiful, pulsating Red Admiral butterfly between his 
hands and deliberately rub and grind the wings till the creature 
was a heap of dust. Dr. Wilfrid Lay recently wrote a treatise 
on exactly this theme—the subconscious and therefore hallucina- 
tory character of psychic phenomena. If the scientist is perhaps 


| 








temperamentally unable to learn from the artist or the poet, 
could he not learn from the metaphysician ? Learn something 
of the Berkeleyian theory that, after all, this “every-day real’! 
world cannot be proved to be so real after all, and that the gap 
between the perception, which is half objective and half sub- 
jective (the normal one), and that which appears to be wholly 
subjective is not, after all, so very tremendous. Though writing 
and vision were perhaps certainly the creation of Jeanne Chabrin, 
this, let us call it, mythical personification of the mutual love 
she and her husband had borne each other was not perhaps much 
further from the truth on one side than was Dr. Denave’s dry, 
positive assertion on the other of the absolute ceasing of tho 
dead man’s power to affect the material world through those 
who loved him. 





“TRIAL BY JURY” AND “THE PIRATES 
PENZANCE” AT THE PRINCE’S THEATRE. 
THERE is a sort of swing about The Pirates of Penzance. 
chorus has much more attractive music and words to sing 
than has that in The Gondoliers, and is altogether used to much 
But, though the 


Or 


The 


greater effect both by author and composer. 
pirate ballad opera excels in the realm of pleasant bustle and 
coming and going, it has not the wit of the more popular The 
Gondoliers. 
afford quite 
because Mr. Percy Anderson had made a very charming job 
of “ Major-General Stanley's d 

Venetian maidens were most horribly attired in dresses and 


were both intrinsically ugly and, ia 


The production at the Prince’s did not, of course 
, 


a fair comparison between the two works, 


uughter’s ’’ dresses, while the 


head-draperics which 
addition, unbecoming to their wearers, who are now revealed 
Tl { 
Gondoliers were, in fact, 
ne and lighting of the court of Barataria. 
of the 
easant and scholarly. 


as very pretty. only good dresses and scenic work in 


The 


and the dresses, s¢ 


the Plaza Toro family’s costume 


Duchess’s and 
Casilda’s dresses most pl Dress 
makes the whole difference in this branch of the drama. It 
is impossible to exaggerate the difference which the good dresses 
made to our enjoym« and when I say good I really only 
For Mr. Percy Anderson, though capable of 


The charming Queen Adelaide effects 


were | 


nt 


mean non-bad, 
making most attractive individual dresses, seems after that 
to rest content if the exsemble of colour avoids inharmoniousness. 
He does not do anything with his colour. In the present instance 
he may have been embarrassed by tradition and by Mr. Bridges 
Adams’s scenery, which, though intrinsically rather pleasant— 
especially the amusing pseudo-Gothic “ Weltschmerz ” ruin 
is yet rather restless when we consider that dresses, lighting 
and scene are really inseparable parts of the same composition, 
i.e, décor. Before leaving this of the 

arts, let me say that the reader who goes to the Everyman 
Theatre and there sees Suppressed Desires will be struck by 
the great charm and success of Mr. Macdermot’s little interior. 
It is a delightful study of the ratio which it is possible to 
All aspirant stage 


question scenic 


maintain between elaboration and effect. 





designers ought to see what he has done with three colours 
and about four “ features,’ most of which are necessary 
furniture properties. TaRN. 
SOME PLAYS WORTH SEEING. 
Court.—Heartbreak House a ‘a ee «8.0—2.15 
(Mr. Shaw's three-act play, produced for the first time in 
this country.} 
Sr. MARTIN’S.- -A Bill of Divorceme WS as ee §.30-—2.30 
{A play by Miss Clemence Dane for those who have 
enjoyed Miss Rose Macaulay’s Dangerous Ages. A 
very good play indeed.) 
Wynpuam’s.—Bulldog Drummond ee es 8.15—2.30 
[A glorious play of the “ thi k ear ’’ school.] 
VAUDEVILLE.—Now and Then .. ee ee 8.30—2.30 
[A musical comedy, altogether slightly above the average, 
but worth seeing for Miss Laura Cowie and Mr. Miles 
Mallezon’s appearances and performances respec 
tively as Queen Elizabeth and Shakespeare.) 
ApotLo.—Chauve-Souris .,. ee ee ee 8.30—2.30 


[Admirable new programme. ]} 


BOOKS. 


since 
FROM PRIVATE TO FIELD-MARSHAL.* 

Sr Witt1am Ropertson’s book is necessarily unlike any other 

which has been written, because it describes a career to which 

“* From Private to Field-Marshal. Wy Field-Marshal Sir William Robertson, 

Bart., G.C.B., G.C.M.G,, K.C.¥.0., D.S.0, London: Constable. (21s. net.) 
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there is no exact parallel. It is written in a plain, straight- 
forward manner, as direct and as devoid of “‘ frills” as the man 
himself. It is neither sparkling nor vivid, and yet it is never 
dull ; we have, indeed, read every page of it with intense interest, 
because the facts are all interesting in themselves. Never 
before in the British Army has a man begun as a private soldier 
and ended as a Field-Marshal. Napoleon said that every 
private soldier had a Marshal’s baton in his knapsack, but he 
said that of his own army, and he was a man who could 
make out of private soldiers not only Marshals but Dukes 
and Kings. 

Sir William Robertson is able to describe the life of the 
British Army and to criticize it out of personal experience from 
every point of view. This alone would give his book importance. 
He remembers what it was to be a poverty-stricken automaton 
in the bad old days; and when he preaches the doctrine of 
humane relations between officers and men as the only true basis 
of military success, he is speaking not in the abstract, but out 
of knowledge. The reading of this book would have convinced 
us if we had ever doubted it that Sir William Robertson won 
his position out of pure merit and not at any single point by 
good luck. He slogged away conscientiously and with set 
determination, and he came through. His was a triumph of 
character. Dr. Smiles or the author of From Log Cabin to 
White House would have “starred” such a career. It was 
the result of the old-fashioned virtues of application, of faithful- 
ness, and of thrift; and though we have said that there is 
nothing clever in the writing of the book, it would be the greatest 
possible mistake not to add that real largeness of mind informs 
it from beginning to end. The successful leader of men, the 
successful organizer, or the successful man of affairs invariably 
has the faculty of detaching the salient thing—the only thing 
which really matters—from a general coufusion. When a 
complex problem has been thus simplified and the solution has 
been set forth in a few bare sentences, or even in a few words, the 
type of person who cannot recognize ability except when it 
coruscates is inclined to cry down the author of the solution. 
Nevertheless, every man who has done great things, and may 
therefore himself be called “ great” in dealing with men and 
affairs, has this instinctive power of casting out the irrelevant 
and of concentrating all points in one point. 

Sir William Robertson took the Queen’s shilling when he was 
three months under the proper age. The recruiting sergeant 
obligingly added five months to his age in order to put him well 
on the safe side of the line. A man who has climbed the military 
ladder from top to bottom must inevitably have strange 
memories of men whom he overtook and passed. He tells us 
that his first subaltern served in later years as his military 
secretary. The roughness and sordidness of the Army, as young 
Robertson found it, have happily passed away. He was at 
irst so disgusted and so uncomfortable that he had a passing 
thought of deserting. Fortunately for him somebody had 
stolen his civilian clothes, and, of course, he could not bolt in 
aniform. For the slightest military offence, all offences being 
described in military language as “ crimes,” a man was sent to 
she Guard Room. In the Cavalry Barracks at Aldershot the 
suard Room, where Sir William Robertson was more than once 
nterned, was about 15 feet square, and had the most primitive 
arrangements for sanitation ;— 

“No means of lighting it after dark were either provided 
or permitted, Running along one of its sides was a sloping 
wooden stage, measuring about six feet from top to bottom, 
which served as a bed for all the occupants, sometimes a dozen 
or more in number; at the top was a wooden shelf, slightly 
raised above, the level of the stage, which acted as _ pillow ; 
and no blankets (except in very cold weather) or mattresses 
were allowed, except for prisoners who had been interned for 
more than seven days. Until then their only covering, besides 
their ordinary clothes—which were never taken off—consisted 
of their cloaks, and they had to endure as best they could 
the sore hips and shoulders caused by lying on the hard 
boards.” 

Sir William Robertson was incarcerated in this terrible place 
for three weeks to atone for one particular “crime.” Every 
one of his three crimes was the result of pure misunderstanding 
or of inexperience. It was an outrage that this boy in his teens 
should have been thus punished. Step by step, however, he 
worked his way up, and when he received his first stripe he was 
proude; than when high honours accumulated for him later in 
life. 

When it was first proposed to him that he should accept a 
commission, he refused because he foresaw that he would not 








be able to pay his way. On second thoughts, however, he took 
a commission, and, of course, never regretted it. He passed the 
general education test as & result of his private reading. He was 
his own teacher. Having become an officer he had no idea of 
being content with his laurels, but studied harder than ever, 
While he was still young he passed the tests in no less than five 
Eastern languages—Hindustani, Persian, Punjabi, Pushtu and 
Gurkhali—and to these he naturally added in course of time 
French and German. Again acting as his own teacher he studied 
for the Staff College and, as everybody knows, he not only 
added P.S.C. to his name, but became the Commandant of the 
College. 

During the Boer War Sir William Robertson was consulted 
about the situation at the front when Buller seriously declared 
that Ladysmith would have to be abandoned. He pointed 
out that our troops were dispersed in small bodies and were acting 
upon no coherent plan. In his opinion the most pressing need 
was a change in the High Command, since it was impossible for 
Buller to direct operations on a front extending for some 
600 miles from Natal to Kimberley, as well as to exercise personal 
command over the Ladysmith Relief Force. The remedy was 
either to direct Buller to hand over the Natal command to some- 
body else or to limit his sphere to Natal and place somebody 
over him in the supreme command. The Minister who had 
consulted Robertson appreciated this piece of simplification, 
and “started off to a Cabinet Meeting determined to see the 
South African business through at all costs.” The Minister was 
Mr. Balfour. Lord Roberts was appointed Commander-in- 
Chief at the front, and in criticizing the subsequent operations, 
Sir William Robertson remarks that Lord Roberts had a habit 
of employing Lord Kitchener as a sort of Second-in-Command, 
rather than in his proper office as the Chief of the Staff. Lord 
Kitchener, for instance, was several times deputed to take 
command of operations at a distance instead of directing the 
staff work at Headquarters. After the South African War our 
new model of army was created, and looking back Sir William 
Robertson compares the new with the old :— 

“In my early days the soldier when off parade had the 
choice of three places in which to pass his time—the barrack- 
room, the library (a fusty, ill-kept place without a book or 
a newspaper worth reading), and the canteen, where besides 
bread and cheese little could be bought except beer. Inside 
the barracks these were the only facilities afforded for his 
recreation and self-improvement; outside the barracks, in 
Aldershot, the ‘Soldier's Home,’ maintained by kind-hearted 
benefactors, was almost his only alternative to women and 
beer-shops, both of the lowest type ; and beyond an occasional 
cricket match he was not encouraged to play any outdoor game. 
In not a few regiments his officers saw little or nothing of him 
except when on parade or at stables; they showed no interest 
in his personal concerns, and sometimes did not even know 
his name, although he might have been under their command 
for weeks. It was realized by some inspecting officers that 
this state of affairs was not what it should be, from the pro- 
fessional standpoint alone, and I have heard the most absurd 
replies given when troop officers have been asked to tell them 
a man’s name, or what length of service he had. The great 
thing was to give an answer of some sort and give it quickly, 
whether it might be the right one or not. By 1907 all this 
had been changed. Officers were now expected to know all 
about their men, to look after their minds as well as their bodies, 
and generally to identify themselves in peace with those upon 
whom they would have to depend in war. To this new demand 
they readily responded—as British officers always will once they 
know what is required of them—and much keenness and rivalry 
were displayed by regiments in making physical exercises 
more interesting, and in organizing cross-country races and 
other useful forms of sport such as football, hockey, and boxing. 
By Smith-Dorrien’s directions a number of first-class recreation 
grounds were later provided sufficient to meet all requirements. 
A vast improvement was also noticeable in regard to the mens 
food, though it varied a good deal in different units. Formerly 
the rations had not only been inadequate and, for want of proper 
supervision, often of inferior quality, but there had been much 
waste and some corruption in their disposal, while the cooks 
were selected without reference to their culinary knowledge 
and were sometimes notoriously the dirtiest men in the regiment. 
Better rations were now supplied, economical use was made 
of them, and the cooks were taught their trade and made te 
understand that cleanliness is the first requisite of a good cook- 
house. Again, in the old days the men dined in the same 
room where they lived and slept, and ate their meals off the 
same table on which they pipeclayed their accoutrements, the 
table itself being rarely ‘cleaned more than once a day, and 
then perhaps only with the broom used for sweeping the floor. 
These objectionable customs had largely disappeared. Separate 
dining-rooms, wherever possible, were now allotted, the supply 
of crockery was improved, tablecloths were provided, and the 
meals were served up in a more palatable and decent form. 
With the establishment of what are called regimental institutes 
the soldier also had at his disposal various rooms—corporals 
room, concert-room, writing-room, coffee-room, all reasonably 
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f mished—where he could spend a comfortable hour when off 
4 and with no temptation to get drunk.”’ 

It is a great pleasure to read this tribute. The author emulates 


the iate Sir Evelyn Wood in his conviction that the military 


boy of to-day is a very much better and finer man than his 


father. 
Perhaps the best example we can extract from the book of 


Sir William Robertson’s mental process of simplification is the 
manner in which he dealt with the Government when he was 
consulted about the Curragh incident and the proposed military 
coercion of Ulster. By asking a few simple questions—quite 
Socratically expressed and arranged—which admitted of no 
answer except what was impossible or ridiculous, Sir William 
Robertson helped to convince the Government that the Ulster 
plan had better be dropped and forgotten as soon as possible. 
He mentions, by the way, that ‘‘ Joe” Maude, who afterwards 
became famous in Mesopotamia, was one of the officers who 
wished to resign Owing to the scheme for forcing Ulster. Sir 
William Robertson dissuaded him, because he foresaw with 
admirable insight that within a few days there would be no need 
for anybody to resign. 

We come finally to that part of the book which deals with the 
late War. Those who read the Spectator during the War will 
find nothing new in this, though they will find it all deeply 
interesting. The estimate which we formed as to what was 
happening between Sir William Robertson and Mr. Lloyd George 
at the time of the critical dispute over the creation of the Supreme 
War Council at Versailles is here confirmed. Sir William 
Robertson was an uncompromising Westerner. Even during 
the bloody and seemingly discouraging battles of the Somme he 
felt sure that the German strength was being worn down, and 
he knew that whether that were so or not, Germany could be 
defeated ultimately only by mecting her where her strength was 
greatest. He abhorred all dissipation of our man-power in 
minor theatres of war. He ridiculed at the time, as he ridicules 
in his book, the heresy of finding “a way round” through 
Austria or elsewhere. 

As regards the controversy over “unity of command,” he 
describes the facts which we have often set forth. Lord Haig 
was required in the spring of 1917 to subordinate himself to 
General Nivelle, and consequently to postpone his own carefully 
elaborated campaign in Flanders. The Nivelle advance was a 
disaster. Immediately afterwards Mr. Lloyd George was so 
much out of love with the idea of appointing a generalissimo 
that he denounced it passionately in the House of Commons. 
Later he tried to bring about unity of command by setting up 
the Committee known as the Supreme War Council at Versailles 
Now a Committee is odious to almost every serious soldier, 
because it involves two cardinal defects in the direction of war— 
compromise and delay. Sir William Robertson resisted the 
whole plan. He pointed out that to put the strategic reserves 
under the control of the Committee at Versailles would be to 
create dual control. Mr. Lloyd George nevertheless persisted 
with his policy, and it was not until the alarming crisis of March, 
1918, when the British and French armies were thrust back, 
that Mr. Lloyd George accepted the proposal that there should 
after all be a generalissimo. The proposal came not from him, 
but from Lord Milner, Lord Haig, M. Clemenceau and others. 
When the brilliant leadership of Marshal Foch had justified this 
form of Unity of Command, the friends of Mr. Lloyd George 
announced that he had at last got his way and attributed to 
him the credit. He became the Man who Won the War. With 
all these facts before us we need not look far for the reason why 
Sir William Robertson, in Lord Derby’s phrase, could not “ get 
on” with Mr. Lloyd George. They disagreed fundamentally, 
and whether there were in addition temperamental or personal 
reasons for their not hitting it off does not very much matter. 
On this latter point, however, Sir William Robertson throws an 
interesting light. He says that on one occasion during a dis- 
cussion among the Anglo-French experts at Versailles, Mr. Lloyd 
George objected to his expressing his dissent from the British 
Government in the presence of foreigners. At a similar meeting 
which shortly followed Sir William Robertson, profiting by the 
lesson, held his tongue. He had taken the rebuke as an instrue- 
tion. He surely had good reason to be surprised when shortly 
afterwards Mr. Lloyd George announced to the House of Com- 
mons that Sir William Robertson approved of the latest scheme. 
As a matter of fact Sir William Robertson heartily disapproved, 
but had kept silent for the reason we have stated. 

Qur concluding word shall be about Sir William Robertson's 





opinion of Lord Kitchener. He considers that Lord Kitchener 
performed the greatest single act in the late War—the creation 
of the New Armies in face of much early opposition. It is also 
clear that he found, contrary to his expectations, that Lord 
Kitchener was easy to work with. When he was appointed 
Chief of the Staff he was afraid that Lord Kitchener, by over- 
centralization, would prevent him from doing his work properly. 
He mentioned his fears to Lord Kitchener, and Lord Kitchener 
offered to retire rather than impede him. Ultimately, in a very 
friendly discussion, a scheme for regulating their relations was 
drawn up and signed under which it was agreed that all orders 
were to be issued through the General Staff. 





THE COMPLETE PEERAGE.* 

Mr. Vicary Gisss, with his collaborator Mr. H. A. Double- 
day, is to be congratulated on the resumption of his monu- 
mental work, The Complete Peerage, which was suspended 
during the war. The appearance of the fifth volume, finely 
printed, with broad margins and neatly bound, is a great event 
for all serious historical and genealogical students. We trust 
that the work will now progress steadily to completion in the 
twelve substantial volumes which it is estimated to fill. Mr. 
Gibbs modestly describes the book as a ‘‘ new edition, revised 
and much enlarged,” of the well-known Complete Peerage 
compiled by his uncle, the late G. E. Cokayne, Clarenceux 
King-at-Arms. Now, Cokayne’s book, so far as it went, was, and 
is, invaluable. Its eight volumes, published between 1887 and 
1898, formed by far the most complete and accurate record of 
the peerage that had ever been printed. That any scholar, 
single-handed, should have compiled such a trustworthy com- 
pendium of innumerable facts was a matter for wonder. Yet 
the most meticulous critics, including even Mr. J. H. Round, 
have repeatedly testified to the soundness of Cokayne’s methods. 
But Cokayne, being only human, did not exhaust the subject. 
For the pre-Tudor peerage, which necessarily raises the most 
interesting and difficult problems, he had to content himself 
with using the printed authorities. He could not attempt to 
utilize the enormous masses of manuscript materials which exist 
in the Record Office, the British Museum and elsewhere. What 
he did not and could not do is now being done by his nephew, a 
scholar of high repute with boundless enthusiasm. Mr. 
Vicary Gibbs, at his own expense, has organized elaborate and 
costly researches into the early peerages, and is placing the 
history of our old families on a thoroughly scientific basis for 
the first time. His Complete Peerage is thus in large part an 
entirely new work, though it owes much to the fine initiative 
and unwearied labours of G. E. Cokayne. 

To give some idea of Mr. Gibbs’s labours, we may mention 
that the section of the peerage from E to G of which he treats 
in this volume fills nearly eight hundred large pages. In 
Cokayne’s book the same section filled about three hundred 
small pages, including some fourteen peerages which Mr. Gibbs 
has had to defer to his next volume. A comparison between 
the earlier and later notes on very old peerages, such as Fitzwarin, 
Exeter, or Essex—beginning with Geoffrey de Mandeville— 
will show at once the immense superiority of Mr. Gibbs’s book. 
It is not only far more complete, with abundant new materials 
from the records, it is also much more entertaining. Cokayne, 
in his footnotes, sometimes quoted unflattering estimates of 
peers by their contemporaries. Mr. Gibbs, however, is a most 
prolific annotator, with none of that humility which most writers 
on the peerage assume as a matter of course. In his first volume, 
published in 1910, he said that “‘in the notes the editor has 
allowed himself a free hand.” His freedom is apparent, for 
instance, in the notes to the first peerage in this volume, Eardley 
of Spalding. Cokayne stated that this peer was the son and 
namesake of a Portuguese Jew, Sampson Gideon, who was a 
wealthy stockbroker and bought a baronetcy for his boy in 
1759, and that the youth, after marrying the daughter of Sir 
John Eardley Wilmot, Chief Justice, changed his name from 
Gideon to Eardley and then acquired a peerage from the younger 
Pitt. Mr. Gibbs has a few things to say about this Irish peer, of 
whom “ Mr. Pitt observed that he had never been a Jew.” In 
the notice of Lord North—con of George III.’s well-known 
Prime Minister—who married a daughter of Coutts the banker, 
we are told that her wedding gift was a draft for £150,000. 

* The Complete Peerage of England, Scotland, Ireland, Great Britain and the 
United Kingdom, Extant, Extinct,or Dormant. By G.E.C. New Edition, Kevised 
and Much Enlarged. Edited by the Hon. Vicary Gibbs and H. A. Doubleday, 
Volume V.: Eardley of Spalding to Gwydir. London: St. Catharine Press, 
[£3 13s. 6d. net.) ‘ 
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Little items like this do not appear in the orthodox peerage, 
but they are by no means without significance. Mr. Gibbs, 
in the preface to his first volume, justified his more frivolous 
citations by the argument of Francis Osborn :— 

** Neither can I apprehend it a greater folly in me to register 

the yellowness of Queen Anne’s hair with other levities, which 
may seem pertinent to posterity though trivial now, yet of as 
high concernment as Caesar’s nose. 
And Mr. Gibbs went on to promise that the reader might turn 
from grave to gay, and might “learn who were the Scottish 
nobles slain at Flodden or discover how two noble ladies were 
locked up in ‘ the Cage’ for being drunk and disorderly.” The 
promise has been most faithfully performed. 

In the appendices to the new volume several interesting 
problems are discussed, especially the question whether a 
man married to an heiress could sit in the House of Lords in 
right of his wife. A number of precedents are cited, and the 
well-known case of Dacre is examined in detail. Sampson 
Lennard of Chevening married in 1564 Margaret Fiennes, 
Baroness Dacre, and claimed to be summoned to the House of 
Lords. He produced in support of the claim, which he made 
repeatedly for many years, an “award” said to have been 
issucd by Edward IV. in favour of Sir Richard Fiennes of Hurst- 
monceaux, who had marricd the heiyess of the Dacres and 
sought the barony inright of her. The editors are almost inclined 
to regard this “ award” as a skilful forgery produced by “ two 
of the worst Knaves in the College of Arms,” which, in the reign 
of Elizabeth, was, he says, capable of anything, like Habakkuk- 
The case illustrates the pitfalls in the path of the historical 
inquirer. It shows, too, how hopelessly divergent are the lawyer's 
and the historian’s views on pecrage questions. As Mr. Gibbs said 
in the preface to his first volume, ** it is impossible to reconcile the 
facts of history with the law of peerage.”” The more we learn 
about the later thirteenth century, and Edward I.’s methods of 
summoning barons to his council, the more preposterous do the 
decisions of the House of Lords Committee for Privileges appear. 
They are not merely unhistorical, but are also hopelessly incon- 
sistent. The facts, so far as they can be ascertained, are, how- 
ever, set forth in this book, from 1283 onwards. The author's 
object has not been to solve peerage law conundrums so much as 
to throw light on the careers of all who have held titles of honour 
in these islands. We trust that his scholarly enterprise will now 
proceed unchecked and receive the support it certainly deserves. 





JUTLAND AND ZEEBRUGGE.* 

A most fascinating book on the Battle of Jutland! has been 
prepared by two naval officers, Mr. Faweett and Mr. Hooper. 
They have collected a number of personal narratives by officers 
and men who were present, and they have arranged and edited 
these accounts, with many plans and drawings, so as to give an 
idea of the battle, in its successive phases, as it was seen by 
those who took part. The book, with seventy-two narratives, 
was printed privately last spring for the officers and men of the 
Navy, and it was so well received—three editions being sold out 
in a few months—that the editors have now given the public the 
opportunity of buying an abridged edition, with forty-five narra- 
tives. This will, we are sure, become a naval classic. Most 
of the accounts, we are told, were written immediately after the 
battle or from notes taken at the time. They all bear the 
stamp of truth, and some of them show descriptive power of a 
high order. All who had relatives or friends at Jutland will 
know how precious were their first-hand descriptions of isolated 
episodes in the action. It is well to have a large collection of 
such descriptions placed on record, so that all may know what a 
modern naval battle is like, and how the officers and men of the 
British Navy bore themselves in the great fight. The editors 
rightly avoid any discussion of strategy or tactics. Their task 
has been to supplement the official reports by giving personal 
experiences, and to remind the public indirectly that the success 
of the Navy still depends on the spirit of its officers and men, 
rather than on its ships and their equipment. 

The opening narrative isthat of an officer of H.M.S. ‘ Galatea,’ 
which first sighted the enemy about 2.15 p.m. on May 31st, 1916. 
‘Galatea,’ with other light cruisers, had accompanied the 
battle-cruisers in a “sweep” to the Bight of Heligoland; 
the battle-cruisers had turned for home at 2 p.m., but ‘ Galatea’ 


* (1) The Fighting at Jutland. The Personal Experiences of Forty-five 
Officers and Men of the British Fleet. Edited by H. W. Fawcett, R.N., and 
G. W. W. Hooper, R.N. With Forty-five Photographs and Numerous Plans and 
Sieckiag or by a ee wel ay {2ls. net.]——(2) The 
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was late in receiving the signal and was about to turn when she 
sighted an enemy destroyer. The narrator sent a Wireless 
message to the battle-cruisers, which turned back again, and thus 
the battle began. Next we have the report of the flight-lieutenant 
who went up in a seaplane from ‘Engadine’ about 3 p.m, 
and reconnoitred the enemy fleet. The battle-cruiser action is 
described by officers of ‘ Princess Royal’ and ‘ New Zealand,’ 
and then comes a vivid account of the loss of ‘ Queen Mary’ “a 
Petty Officer Francis, who was one of the few survivors. Petty 
Officer Francis’s story is worthy of Defoe in its terse and-homely 
style, beginning :— 

“T had the first dog watch (4.0 to 6.0 p.m.) in the battery 
so I made arrangements with the Gunner's Mate on watch 
to send a man down and let me know when it was 3.30 p.m 
We lay down and had quite a comfortable sleep, having nothing 
on our mind to keep uS awake. At 3.30 an able seaman coms 
down and said, ‘ Petty Officer Francis, it is nearly seven bells,’ 
I thanked him, and said, ‘ Anything doing up top?’ He 
said ‘No.’ I got up, took off my jumper, and had a wash 
in a bucket of water, and just as I had finished I heard in the 
distance a bugle sound of ‘ Action.’ I was so surprised that 
I could hardly believe my ears, but the rush of feet by the door 
forced it upon me. I took the first hatchway up, and came 
up to the foremost 4-inch battery, starboard side, and raced 
for ‘X’ turret. When I got inside everyone was thore, | 
yelled out ‘ Turret’s crew, number.’ They were correct from 
top to bottom, and I reported to the Lieutenant of the Turret, 
He said, ‘ Test —* gear, but for goodness’ sake don’t let 
them go too rash.” Tho loading gear and machinery wero 
tested, and immediately afterwards came the order to load 
all cages. As soon a3 the cages were loaded, it was reported 
to the Transmitting Station, and then carne the order to load; 
the guns were loaded and brought to the half-cock and reported, 
and then came the order to bring the right gun to the ready, 
director laying and firing. Shortly after this the first salyo 
was fired, and we had started on the great game.” 

Then he goes on to tell us how the fight proceeded until thors 
was “a big smash” :— 

“Nos. 2 and 3 of the left gun slipped down under the gun, 

and the gun appeared to me to have fallen through its trunnions 
and smashed up these two numbers. Everything in the ship 
went as quiet as a church, the floor of the turret was bulged 
up, and the guns were absolutely useless. I must mention 
here that there was not a sign of excitement. One man turned 
to me anc said, ‘What d you think has happened?’ I said 
‘Steady every one, 1 will speak to Mr. Ewart.’ I went back 
to the cabinet and said, ‘What do you think has happened, 
sir?’ He said ‘God only knows.’ ‘ Well, sir,’ I said, ‘it’s 
no use keeping them all down here, why not send them up 
round the 4-inch guns, and give them a chance to fight it out. 
As soon as the Germans fiid we are out of action they will 
concentrate on us, and we shall all be going sky high.’ He 
said, ‘ Yos, good idea. Just see whether the 4-inch guns aft 
are still standing.’ 1 put my head up through the hole in 
the roof of the turret, and I nearly fell back through again. 
The after 4-inch battery was smashed right out of all recognition, 
and then I noticed the ship had an awful list to port. I dropped 
back inside the turret and told Lieut. Ewart the state of affairs. 
He said, ‘ Francis, we can do no more than give them a chance ; 
clear the turret.’ ‘Clear the turret,’ I called out, and out they 
all went. P.O. Stares was the last I saw coming up from the 
working chamber, and I asked whether he had passed the order 
to the magazine and shell room, and he told me it was no use, 
as the water was right up the trunk leading from the shell 
room, so the bottom of the ship must have been out of her. 
Then I said, ‘Why didn’t you come up?’ He simply said, 
‘There was no order to leave the turrot.’” 
The ship took a heavy list to port, and the narrator crawled to 
the starboard side, clambered over the slimy bilge keel and fell 
into the water. After some time he was picked up by 4 
destroyer and happily recovered. 

The executive officer of ‘ Warspite,’ in the 5th Battle Squadron, 
gives a lively picture of the havoc made in the great and complex 
machine, which a modern battleship is, by a few heavy shells. 
Thus, 

“While forward was told we had been hit port side aft, s0 
ran aft and found we had been hit under the engineers’ oflice. 
It looked very bad, as a large triangular piece had been blown 
out of the top corner of the main belt about a foot above water. 
The fresh water and oil fuel tanks had been blown to pieces, 
and everything in an awful state of dust, oil fuel, and mess. 
Engineers’ office completely vanished and deck all bowed 
upwards. Men trying to plug the hole, but tons of water were 
coming in and washing them back all the time. As it was all 
oil fuel, they looked like a lot of goldfish swimming about. 
A marine remarked, ‘ This will mean a drop of leave.’ ” 

An officer of * Warrior ’ describes the plucky efforts made to save 
that battered cruiser, which had come under the concentrated 
fire of the enemy battle-fleet at ‘‘ Windy Corner” but had not, 
like ‘Defence’ and ‘ Black Prince,’ been sunk. But for the 
presence of ‘ Warspite,’ he says, ‘Warrior’ must have been 
destroyed at once. She was not abandoned till early next 
morning, when she was waterlogged and sinking. A submarine 
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- oficer states that he was patrolling off Horn’s Reef on the day 
ee . . ° 
and night of the battle, but he knew nothing about it until he 
A = . 4 . 
returned home four days later—a fresh reminder that the sea is a 
gery large place and that one cannot judge of naval battles from 
gmail maps. The destroyers w hich took part in the night action 
provide some admirable narratives. An officer of ‘ Spitfire,’ 
for instance, begins by saying that 
«he night was dark and in the ‘Spitfire’ we had absolutely 
no idea of where the enemy were and only a very vague idea of 
the position of our own ships. 
A torpedo was fired and hit an enemy ship :— 
ot v 
“She seemed to stop firing, heel over, and all her lights 
went out; but instead of the violent explosion we expected 
to see there appeared a kind of dull red glow, and then fire 
<emed to spread forward and aft from where she was hit. 
It struck me as exactly like a large set piece at a firework 
the fuse being lit, and the fire spreading along from 


> 


display ; e ‘ é 
one firework to the next all along the frame. 
Then ‘Spitfire’ was hit. A friend in the next ship astern said 
afterwards, ‘* You seemed to disappear with a salvo hitting you 
amidships, one great sheet of flame.” Then an enemy cruiser, 
probably * Elbing,’ tried to ram her :— 
' “She was coming at us full speed across our port bow. The 
Captain ordered, ‘ Hard-a-starboard: full speed ahead both,’ 
and leaning over the bridge screen, shouted, ‘ Clear the fo’e’sle.’ 
It wasn’t @ minute too soon, as with an awful crash the two 
ships met end on, port bow to port bow, we steaming almost 
97 knots, she steaming not less than 10 knots (perhaps 20 or 
more) You can imagine how the }-inch plates of a destroyer 
would feel such a blow. I can recollect a fearful crash, then 
being hurled across the deck, and feeling the ‘ Spitfire’ rolling 
over to starboard as no sea ever made her roll. As we bumped, 
the enemy opened fire with their fo’c’sle guns, though luckily 
they could not depress them to hit us, but the blast of the guns 
literally cleared everything before it. Our foremast came tumbling 
down, our for’ard searchlight found its way from its platform 
above the fore-bridge down to the deck, and the foremost 
funnel was blown back till it rested neatly between the two 
foremost ventilation cowls, like the hinging funnel of a penny 
river steamboat.” 

‘Spitfire’ was left in an apparently hopeless condition, but she 
contrived to crawl home safely to the Tyne at six knots. Such 
are some typical passages from a book that everyone should 
read. The sober and dispassionate tone of all the narratives is 
characteristic of the British Navy. 

We may briefly commend also the first-hand account of the 
Zeebrugge exploit? by Captain Carpenter, who commanded 
‘Vindictive,’ and who took an active part in working out the 
detailed plans of the enterprise, which was first undertaken 
at the instance of Lord Jellicoe in November, 1917. Captain 
Carpenter’s exposition of the reasons for the attack on Zeebrugge 
and of the many difficulties which beset it is a model of lucidity. 
The attack, for example, could ouly be made on a moonless night 
when the tide was high and the wind was blowing from the 
north-west so as to facilitate the use of smoke-sereens. These 
conditions were not fulfilled on the first and on the second 
occasion when the expedition set out from the Thames estuary, 
but through all the weary weeks of waiting the secret was kept. 
Captain Carpenter’s account of the attack on St. George’s Day, 
1918, is an admirable piece of writing. He shows how gallantly 
‘Vindictive’s ’ company, with the men from ‘ Iris’ and ‘ Daffo- 
dil,’ pressed the assault on the mole, in spite of very grave diffi- 
culties that could not have been forescen. It is to be noted that 
he does not attempt to describe in detail what happened on the 
mole itself, The attack was, as he insists, a subsidiary affair, 
made chiefly to divert the attention of the enemy from the 
three block-ships which steamed into the harbour and sank 
themselves across the entrance to the Bruges canal, thus prevent- 
ing it from being used by the enemy submarines. The material 
results of the Zeebrugge affair were considerable, but the moral 
results were far greater. At a critical moment in the Western 
campaign, the British public was cheered by the news of Zee- 
brugge, while the enemy were bewildered and depressed. Captain 
Carpenter’s book is well illustrated with photographs and charts, 
and will be a standard authority for one of the most gallant 


exploits in our naval history. 








HOMES OF THE PAST.* 
Waar? reviewer, or for that matter what reader, has not experi- 
enced the blessed relief of suddenly deciding that some ‘‘ impor- 
tant” book is insufferably tedious and unlikely to repay him 
adequately for the pains of reading it ? We shut it up with a 
bang and toss it aside as who would say, “ Tricd and found 


* Homes of the Past, “By W. H. Helm, London: John Lane, [£2 2s.] 





wanting.” It is pleasant to say “ That’s that ” and ha ve done 
with it. The present reviewer had just comfortably said that 
that was that in the case of Mr. Helm’s Homes of the Past when 
his eye lighted on the legend, “‘ A proposal for preserving certain 
typical houses, to be furnished as an example of its own time.” 
As any book containing so enlightened a “ proposal” could 
not be utterly negligible, he forced himself to face again the 
irritating style and the fecble pen-and-ink plates, and confesses 
that his fortitude did not go altogether unrewarded. 

Mr. Helm’s idea is that certain sclected country houses, 
typical of the various periods from the Mediaeval to the Early 
Victorian, appropriately fitted and furnished, should be mains 
tained by some association of the rich and the righteous for the 
benefit of the gencral public. The houses are to be of the 
middling sort, and preferably within easy reach of London and 
its foreign and Dominion visitors. Curators are to be installed 
who will serve “A plain, cold meal such as might have been 
eaten there when the walls were newly built ’°—presumably an 
extra to the suggested half-crown entrance fee. 

“At the usual tea-hour somo light repast might be taken 

under a shady tree or in a leafy arbour. But, since anachron- 
isms must so far as possible be avoided, the actual beverage, 
tea, would not be procurabie except at the Restoration and 
Highteenth-Century houses.” 
Mr. Helm is thorough indeed in his determination to avoid 
anachronisms, even if he is forced to the use of such terms ag 
“tea-hour” and “ repast.” The wonder is that he brought 
himself fo write “arbour” instead of “ bower.” Possibly he 
did and thought better of it. The gardens, too, and all their 
flowers are to be of a period with the house; but that is sound 
sense enough, even though the 1851 house has bedded out 
geraniums and lobelias. The desirability of thus preserving 
specimen houses for the instruction and entertainment of the 
public is not to be questioned, even though we might not agree 
as to the feasibility of Mr. Helm’s proposals for management 
and finance. 

It might prove easier, for to the 
impoverished owners of certain selected ** typical” houses on 
condition that the public (sifted and guaranteed reputable by 
the half-crown ticket test) should be admitted to the major 
part of house and gardens on certain specified days of the week. 
Taxation and rates might be remitted to the owners of the 
scheduled “ show-places ” in proportion as they chose to. admit 
the public to share in their enjoyment. The extra cleaning 
would be paid for by the gate-money, and the office of guide 
would provide paid employment for the local antiquary. If, 
* periodism ” 


instance, subsidize 


however, the authorities insisted on the strict 
advocated by Mr. Helm, there might be difficulties, 

It would be no light matter for the old squire ef the four- 
teenth century manor-house to give up his deep, leather arm- 
chair in favour of an oak bench, to purge his cellar of port and 
his storeroom of tea, coffee, and tobacco, his garden of peas and 
potatoes and almost all its flowers. He might very well prefer 
to struggle on in the Philistine comfort of the housekeeper’s room 
and shut up the rest of the house rather than face the rate-aided 
rigours of correct mediaevalism. The gentleman selected for 
the early Victorian ré/e might 
derisive eye of an “enlightened” brake-load and tear up his 
geraniums, and with them his tax-exemption papers. 

Clearly there are sometimes reasons other than high taxation 


also turn sensitive under the 


for old homes finding new owners. 


“The fifth Marquess of Northampton, in an appreciative 
book published in 1904, told us how nearly an ignoble pride 
brought about the total destruction of this old home of his family. 
The reason of the dismantling of the house in 1768 was a con- 
tested election! The borough of Northampton at that time was 
divided in its allegiance between three nobles, Lords Spencer, 
Halifax, and Northampton, among whom a family rivalry seems 
to have existed. While the election lasted, for all who were 
thirsty, beer ran in Althorp Park, at all cross-roads, and pro- 
bably also at Castle Ashby and Horton. Other liquors were 
supplied, as it is stated that the electors, having drained Lord 
Halifax’s cellars of port, were given claret. This was not strong 
enough, so they migrated in a body to Castle Ashby and its 
port. The election over, next came the scrutiny, not as after- 
wards by half a dozen members of the House of Commons, 
but by the whole House, and cach of the peers entertained 
members to obtain their support. Forty covers were laid daily 
at Spencer House, and as many at the houses of the other two 
noblemen. It was at length decided in favour of Lord Spencer, 
who had then to nominate the member, the votes having appa- 
rently been given for the peers, and not for candidates. He 
had so much difficulty in finding one that, eventually, so runs 
the story, he nominated a man who was in the East Indies. 
All this seems ludicrous, but it was a serious matter to the families 
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concerned. The expenses were enormous. Lord Spencer was 
said to have spent nearly £130,000, and the debt was only paid 
off after many years. Lord Halifax was ruined. Lord North- 
ampton, besides cutting down all his old timber to tho amount 
of £50,000, sold most of his furniture from Castle Ashby, and 
the whole of that from Compton Wynyates, and spent the rest 
of his life in Switzerland. Before going abroad he gave orders 
that his Warwickshire house should be pulled down as he could 
not afford to keep it up. This, however, Mr. Birrell (the agent) 
deferred doing on various excuses, patching up bad roofs, &c., 
as well as he ¢ould afford. The family owes him an eternal 
debt, for he not only saved the house, but planted many of the 
present trees.” 

Food and drink are very properly given a conspicuous place in 
Mr. Helm’s book—one might well write a nation’s history in 
terms of them. The wretchedness of British coffee was becoming 
notorious, even in 1781, when Moritz, the Prussian Lutheran 
pastor, wrote in his journal: “I would always advise those 
who wish to drink coffee in England to mention beforehand 
how many cups are to be made with half an ounce, or else the 
people will probably bring them a prodigious quantity of brown 
water which, notwithstanding all my admonition, I have not 
been able wholly to avoid.” The just pastor, however, did 
not allow the thin coffee and the “ scanty dinners” of which he 
complains to jaundice his view of us and our institutions generally. 

“T must own that the heat or warmth given by sea-coal, 
burnt in the chimney, appears to mo softer and milder than that 
given by our stoves. The sight of the fires has also a cheerful 
and pleasing effect. Only you must take care not to look at it 
steadily, for this is probably the reason that there are so many 
young old men in England who walk and ride in the public 
streets with their spectacles on thus anticipating, in the bloom 
of youth, those conveniences and comforts which were intended 
for old age.” 

It is surprising to hear of a German thus seeing John Bull as 
bespectacled—as surprising, indeed, as the explanation. He 
was much impressed as he walked through the streets of London 
by the 

“far greater number and handsomer people than one mects 
in Berlin. It gives me real pleasure when I walk from 
Charing Cross up the Strand, past Saint Paul’s to the Royal 
Exchange, to meet in the thickest crowd persons from the highest 
to the lowest ranks, almost all well-looking people, and cleanly 
and neatly dressed. I rarely see even a fellow with a wheel- 
barrow who has not a shirt on, and that, too, such a one as 
shows it has been washed; not even a beggar without both a 
shirt and shoes and stockings. ‘The English are certainly dis- 
tinguished for cleanliness.” 

One is disturbed to hear that black bed-linen was frequently 
used in the seventh century. The reason, it is to be feared, was 
a prudential one, the cost of soap being at that time extremely 
high. Mr. Helm has, indeed, a good deal to tell us of domestic 
life in the past that is entertaining, though it ought to be more 
so. The fault is the author’s. He has a “ down” on machinery 
and all it stands for that is obtruded rather tediously, and a 
too uncritical admiration of what one fears he thinks of as “ Ye 
goode olde times.” 





THE SECRETS OF A KUTTITE.* 
Caprarts Movstey joined the Sixth Division soon after Ctesiphon, 
and fought in the brilliant rearguard action at Um-al-Tabul, 
which enabled General Townshend's force, retreating before 
heavy Turkish reinforcements, to reach Kut-el-Amara. He 
served through the siege, was wounded, and after the surrender 
of Kut suffered indescribable hardships as a prisoner—hard- 
ships which were not lessened by the fact that they were shared, 
almost without exception, by the entire garrison. He com- 
menced this diary during the siege, and with great perseverance 
continued to record his experiences through a long captivity. 
Parts of his manuscript he was obliged to conceal while a prisoner 
in Turkey, and difficulties in recovering it account for the late 
appearance of his book. The diary, vividly written as it is, 
has one defect which, if anything, increases rather than diminishes 
its interest. During the siege, when the whole of Kut was 
literally swept by shell-fire, and when his duties, owing to heavy 
casualties, were apparently endless, he found time and inclina- 
tion to write with obvious care, to cultivate the niceties of style 
—indeed, his writing is a little precious. In captivity it under- 
went an almost imperceptible change. His sentences are less 
carefully strung together—they are sometimes ill-constructed— 
and his descriptions, though still vivid, are like an artist’s 
unfinished pencil sketches. The reader becomes conscious of a 
mental change in the diarist which could only with difficulty 
be conveyed by words. The psychic effect of captivity is perhaps 


* The Secrets of a Kuttite, By Captain E, 0, Mousley, B.F.A. London: 
Jobn Lane. [8s. 6d.) 





. rr 
the most reasonable and interesting explanation of this, Hoy. 


ever, Captain Mousley to the day of his release remained g 
spirited and resourceful officer. After a terrible trek from Kut 
across Asia Minor, he was imprisoned with other officers in 
Kastamuni, several hundred miles east of Constantinople, ° 
Here, by way of occupation, he organized an orchestra, Most 
of the instruments were home-made; others, in various states 
of efficiency, were obtained locally. The music, of course 
had to be written; this was done with the aid of a volume of 
Prout’s Harmony which turned up opportunely. He also 
assisted in compiling Smoke, the Kastamuni Punch. Much of jt 
is reprinted in this book, with photographs of the original journal 
Particularly amusing are the notices, quoted by Captain Mousley 
which were issued in all seriousness by the Turkish Commandant 

** Officers are allowed the bath and bazaar and footer, Why 
not go about properly dressed ? Surely no hat or in the hand 
is not properly dressed. Sticks are forbidden, and Officera 
cannot walk with sticks. It is forbidden to get drunk or sing 
as the noise stops the sleep of neighbours. If a fire starts jt 
goes. Therefore don’t smoke in bedrooms, for God sake.” 

** Possession of the offensives have been taken. Other officers 
are requested not to escape, and will be surely shot in bunking, 
Officers offensive in this fashion, giving their parole, are informed 
they must be fired at in any case. All are requested to be happy. 
Do not take rotten advantage of your old postas, for God sake, 
This is final notice before shooting. Let the special one note,” 
This latter refers specially to Captain Mousley, who assisted 
some officers to escape, although he was unable to get away 
himself. 

After considerable delay he was taken to Constantinople 
to receive medical attention. The treatment was shamefully 
inadequate. With Lieut.-Colonel S. F. Newcombe he attempted 
to escape in an open boat across the Sea of Marmora. The 
boat was leaky, they were without bailers, and the weather was 
rough. There was no spare mast, and when the one crazy mast 
eventually snapped they were obliged to return to Stamboul. 
This they managed without mishap, obtained a carriage by 
pretending to be German civilians, and drove back to garrison. 
Their absence was unnoticed. However, a letter containing 
plans of the escape came into the hands of the Turks, and the 
prisoners were court-martialled. Captain Mousley well knew 
how to look after himself. On another occasion he was 
examined by a Turkish officer who had evidently been reading 
his letters. 

“Who was Earl Grey, was George Lloyd related to Lloyd 
George? . . . I merely told him that I had only commenced 
to get food after being neglected for some days, and if he would 
get me permission to have a bath I would be glad and happy 
to help him to waste as little of his valuable time as possible. 
This he did!” 

Towards the Armistice Captain Mousley took an active part 
in political intrigue; to the reader his adventures are exciting, 
if occasionally bewildering. With characteristic good fortune, 
he returned to England on release with a naval pass. This 
was invaluable for crossing France in those days of congested 
transport, since he was mistaken for Captain R.N. instead of 
R.F.A. and ranked as a brigadier in the Army. For the 
description of the siege of Kut alone this diary is worth reading. 





MR. LAURENCE HOUSMAN’S NEW BOOK.* 
Tuosrt who have enjoyed Mr. Lytton Strachey’s Eminent 
Victorians and The Life of Queen Victoria will find Mr. Laurence 
Housman’s little Angels and Ministers exactly to their taste. 
The three short dialogues are beyond measure clever and 
attractive. The first shows Queen Victoria, Lord Beaconsfield 
and Mr. John Brown at Balmoral. There follows a conver- 
sation between Lord Beaconsfield and his doctor, and—this 
is perhaps the best—a scene between Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone, 
Lord Rendel and Mr. John Morley. All three have that tone 
of detached ironic kindness which made The Life of Queen 
Victoria superior to Eminent Victorians. The way in which 
Mr. Laurence Housman has got Lord Beaconsfield’s style is 4 
perpetual delight, and he has represented with great nicety 
the half-sentimental terms on which the Queen and her Minister 
stood. 

Artistically the least perfect of the three little episodes is 
the amusing extravaganza in the middle. Lord Beaconsfield 
is in bed and is interviewing his doctor. He has had a 
dream, he says—a horrible dream about primroses. “ As the 
victim of inebriety sees snakes, I saw primroses.” 

“TI assure you that the horror I then conceived for those 


“eA ngels and ‘Ministers. Ly Laurence Housman. ~ London : Jonathan Cape. 
7a. Od. net.) 
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ile botanical specimens in their pestiferous and increscent 
abundance, exceeded what words can describs. I have felt 
ally devastated ever since, as though some vast calamity 
were about to fall not only on my own intellect, but on that 
of my country. Well, you shall hear. ; ; 

> (He draws his trembling hands wearily over his face, and 

sits thinking awhile.) 

With all the harsh abruptness of a soul launched into eternity 
by the jerk of the hangman's rope, so I found myself precipitated 
into the midst of this dream. I was standing on a pillory, set 
up in Parliament Square, facing the Abbey. I could see the 
hands of St. Margaret s clock pointing to half-past eleven ; 
and away to the left the roof of Westminster Hall undergoing 
restoration. Details, Doctor, which gave a curious reality to a 
scene otherwise fantastic, unbelievable. There I stood in a 
pillory, raised up from earth; and a great crowd had gathered 
to look at me, 


spiritu 


Doctor, imagine * my foelings ! : My sense of ridicule was 

keen; but keener my sense of the injustice—not to be allowed 
to know why the whole world was thus making mock of me. 
For this was in the nature of a public celebration, its malignity 
was organised and national ; a new fifth of November had been 
sprung upon the calendar. Around me I saw the emblematic 
watchwords of the great party I had once led to triumph: 
‘Imperium et Libertas,’ * Peace with Honour,’ ‘ England shall 
reign where’er the sun,’ and other mottoes of a like kind.” 
All this is delightful ; but when the doctor proceeds to interpret 
the dream along psycho-analytical lines, we feel that an anachron- 
istic note has been struck. It would have been far subtler 
had the psycho-analytical aspect of the dream been as unper- 
ceived by the two interlocutors as is necessarily the prophetic 
exactness of the vision. The reader will, however, probably 
forgive much for the skilful use of the great Minister’s prose 
methods, 

The last scene, set in March, 1894, when Mr. Morley breaks to 
Mrs. Gladstone that Mr. Gladstone is going out of office, is on a 
far higher level. Not only is the delineation of character by 
means of the light, slender strokes of such a dialogue masterly, 
but the little play contrives to be emotionally effective. The 
symbolic use of the comforter which Mrs. Gladstone is knitting 
throughout the conversation is excellent. The contrast between 
Mr. Laurence Housman’s handling of Mrs. Gladstone in her 
maternal, protecting réle towards her husband, and a fancy 
picture of the same theme if it had been treated by Sir James 
Barrie, might be instructive to a young playwright. A more 
delicate piece of patisserie than these three little plays can hardly 
be imagined. The last one would probably act very well. If 
it is not boldly enough conceived for the regular stage and an 
unselected audience, it might be immensely attractive acted 
by amateurs for a sympathetic circle. TARN. 


— 


FICTION. 


THE RED KNIGHT.* 

Tue tone of Mr. Brett Young’s new novel is sharply contrasted 
with that of his last work, The Black Diamond, a dour 
story of life in a colliery town. There the events of the book 
were almost entirely subjective, the situations were created 
within the minds of the characters, and now and then erupted 
into action. In The Red Knight, on the other hand, outer 
circumstances are shown hammering insistently upon the minds 
of the characters, battering them to fantastic shapes. However, 
though The Red Knight is primarily an adventure story, Mr. 
Brett Young has very properly given rein to his considerable 
talent for creating character. The short chapter sketching 
Robert Bryden’s heredity is extremely well conceived, and his 
character all through is comprehensible, subtle, and consistent. 

The crisis—emotional and physical—of the book takes place 
amid the throes of a revolution in the capital of some Medi- 
country which Mr. Brett Young has christened 
Trinacria, a country whose inhabitants possess a kind of blend 
of the characteristics of Spaniards and Italians. Maddelena, 
the heroine, is a Trinacrian aristocrat, and the gulf of time 


terranean 


centuries of slow evolutionary change in point of view—between 
her and the hero (a modern Englishman, a Socialist and an 
Idealist) is very well conveyed, as is the bridging of this 
gulf when the two are brought together in the primitive cirecum- 
Stances of extreme personal danger. 

The plot is well contrived. 


tions and convolutions spring inevitably from the characters 


Its many intricate complica- 
of the persons of the drama. ‘There is no way out of the 
difficulties which arise that would be possible to the characters 
concerned except the way which Mr. Brett Young has depicted. 


Loudoun: W. Collins. [7s, 6d. 


From which simple statement the experienced reader will gathe1 
how much superior is the book in construction to most tales of 
adventure. 

The part which the elements are made to play in the book is 
very well contrived, and the book contains many passages of 
distinguished and able description. Mr. Brett Young’s residence 
in Capri has made him an admirable portrait painter of Medi- 
terranean scenes and weather in their fierce hardness and of 
their emotional effects. 





Coquette. By Frank Swinnerton. (Methuen. 7s. 6d. net.)—It 
is annoying that Mr. Swinnerton’s new novel should be nothing 
better than “‘ a sound commercial article,” and at that should 
have an unsatisfactory end. The book might so very easily 
have been something much more. The rather elaborate, quick- 
moving plot is good—or good up to the last half-dozen pages— 
a great deal of the characterization is sound or even subtle, and 
the book is by no means ill-written. And yet Mr. Swinnerton has 
somehow neglected to give his novel those little touches of 
distinction of whose employment he is so perfectly capable. We 
are obliged at last to judge it by the magazine standard, to put 
it in the category at the head of which come O. Henry’s stories. 
It is puzzling, as Mr. Swinnerton has obviously taken pains with 
the book, and so little would have made the story what for 
want of a better word we must call literary—in the sense that 
Miss Sheila Kay Smith’s novels are literary, for example. The 
drawing of the central hard, competent little 
work-girl without scruples, a'most without a heart, shows 
a grasp of the theory of psychology as well as a power of 
observation. 


figure, the 


By Eden Phillpotts. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d. net.)— 
It is a far cry from nineteenth century Dartmoor to eleventh 
century Byzantium, but such divergencies of time and space 
do not appear to inconvenience Mr. Phillpotts. After all, perhape 
this, too, is only a matter of relativity. In any case, in describing 
the “rotten state”’ of the old Byzantine Empire in the days 
immediately succeeding the death of Constantine, when Eudocia 
reigned alone, Mr. Phillpotts has achieved an interesting study- 
The main theme of the book is concerned with the plots and 
counterplots—political and  religious—which troubled the 
tottering Empire of the East, and whose immediate result 
was the marriage of Eudocia with her great general, Romanus 
Diogenes. The dignified treatment which the author is accus- 
tomed to accord to his West Country idylls is recognizable 
in his handling of this widely different material, although in 
the opinion of the present writer he has hardly made as 
much of the wonderful opporiunities it offers for pictorial 
effects as might have been expected. Incidentally, he deals 
faithfully, if severely, with the eternally unstable character of 
the Greek. 

READABLE NovELs.—Winlergreen. By Janet Laing. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net.)—Miss Julia Glenferlie, alias Jane 
Wintergreen, when she thought it her duty to go out as a domestic 
servant, achieved such an extraordinary success that every 
housewife who reads this book will long for a cook-general of 
this metal. Besides her domestic duties she played Providence 
to all the characters of the story, and the condition of “ happy 
ever after’ in which we leave them is entirely due to her exer- 
tions——The Yellow Spider. By John Charles Beecham. 
(Methuen. 6s. net.)—A story of Borneo in which the part of 
the villain is played by Ah Sing, a Chinese pirate of extra- 
ordinary intelligence and skill. The characters go 
through breathless adventures, and the whole story carries the 


Eudocia, 


various 


reader forward in considerable excitement.——Alastair Gordon, 
R.N. By E. M. Tenison. (Published by Miss E. M. Tenison, 
Yokes Court, near Sittingbourne, Kent. An 
account of the career of a naval officer from childhood to the 
end of the war. 
support of imperialistic ideals, and the hero is depicted as a 


7s., post free.) 
The book is frankly meant as propaganda in 
very gallant and attractive fellow. In view of the dedication, 
we may perhaps hazard a guess that Lieutenant Gordon is a 
portrait.——The Paper Wedding. By Charles McEvoy. 
(Methuen. 6s. net.) —In the midst of this story, which is frankly 
light comedy, Mr. McEvoy inserts an indictment of the methods 
in force at Ringstone Park Reformatory for Girls. Considering 
the nature of the book, it is difficult to take these chapters as 
seriously as they no doubt deserve. If the author intends to 
point to a erying need for reform, he should put his indictment 
The ethics of punishment have 


in a more suitable setting. 





The Red Knight. By Francis Brett Young. 


net.) 





little place in this fantastic and pleasant story. 
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POETS AND POETRY. 





THE POETIC PROCESSION.* 

Mr. Roxpvren’s delightful essay is intended as a beginner's 
introduction to English poetry, and in writing it he has dealt 
with a subject which is to my mind extraordinarily interesting. 
His whole pamphlet consists of about fifty pages of fairly large 
printing, and not only does he have to give in it a sort of 
lightning impression of half a dozen individual poets and 
as many epochs, but from the method he has employed he is 
obliged to set out very briefly what are the qualities which we 
look for in poetry. This is not only a thing which it is im- 
possible to do completely, but which it is difficult to do even 
partially without recourse to talk of over and upper meaning 
and the hypnotic effects of recurring rhythms and of double 
rhymes, and of the metaphorical basis of language. All these 
“aids to reflection” were denied him by the nature of the audience 
to which he was addressing himself; but he does remarkably 
well with what is left to him, saying very simply that “ what 
poetry does for us is to give us new ideas, clearer visions, 
stronger emotions, and also to express as we could not have 
done for ourselves what we have already thought and seen 
and felt.” I wish he had included in his preliminary remarks 
what he puts very well later on, that poetry is perhaps inci- 
dentally—though of its incidentalness 1 am not quite sure— 
a sort of sublime ‘Telegraphese. He gives the instance from 
Keats’ “ Ode to a Nightingale,” in which the beaker is full, 
not of wine, but of “the warm South,” full of the song of the 
men who trod the grapes and of their “ sunburnt mirth.” This 
compression would be odious in prose, but if we read Keats’ 
passage in its entirety there is, of course, no effect of crabbed- 
ness, but rather of the most melodious amplitude. 

Mr. Roxburgh’s wise limitations of space have obliged him 
to be exceedingly epigrammatic with regard to many poets 
and periods. Milton is, he says, the poet of black and white. 
Wordsworth appealed to the heart and the senses; Coleridge 
to the imagination. With Wordsworth it is always Sunday: 
with Byron it is never Sunday. He is “that preposterous 
nobleman.” The pamphlet is a brilliant fowr de force. Only 
those who have weekly to cramp themselves within the 
“column’s narrow plot of ground” can appreciate to the full 
the small degree in which Mr. Roxburgh’s brevity has been 
allowed to interfere with his subtlety. 

His treatment of the moderns—for he deals very bricfly with 
Rupert Brooke, Masefield, and Robert Nichols—is exceedingly 
interesting. Though he seems to range himself as among 
those to whom the older methods seem the more natural and 
obvious ones, he yet secs the moderns with sympathy and 
even admiration, and, so far as one can judge, seems to have a 
very just idea of a great deal, though not all, of what they 
are driving at. For example, he docs not make it quite clear 
whether he realizes how much modern poetic effort is spent 
in the attempt by means of poctry to express a part of that 
great hinterland of the inexpressible which, like the two ends 
of the spectrum that are invisible to the eye, lies beyond 
what we can ordinarily express with tongue or pen. A little 
anecdote which he tells of Byron and Trinity reveals the exact 
counterpart in action of the spirit of much modern satirical 
and comic poetry :— 

“When Byron was at Trinity, Cambridge, it is said that he 
bought a large black bear, dressed it in cap and gown, and 
introduced it to the Dean.” 

Imagine the miserable crudeness of an attempt to express 
this piece of satire by direct statement. 

Another question upon which Mr. Roxburgh’s opinion would 
be valuable is whether it might not be easier to develop 
a poetic taste in beginners by nursing them only on modern 
poetry ? For, as Mr. Roxburgh says, the modern movement 
is, among other things, “a movement which is bringing poetry 
continuously closer to everyday life.” At any rate, an adult 
beginner would probably start in what we might call a utilitarian 
frame of mind; the attitude that asks, “ What will poctry do 
for me?” This nearness to everyday life might be a very 
valuable quality in our “ didactic material.” In the case of 
children I have a theory that poetry can hardly be too fantastic 
or too ornate. I believe that ‘“Lycidas,’’ Wordsworth’s “I 
wandered lonely as a cloud,” his “ Ode to the Lesser Celandine,” 


*The Poetic Procession, By J. FE, Boxburgh. Oxford; Basil Blackwell, 
[is. 6d 





a 
“ L’Allegro,” “Il Penseroso,” all poems on which the un. 
fortunate of my generation were invariably brought UP, aro 
the least appropriate poems imaginable with which to begin A 
poetic education. Their severity and restraint are te ths 
jaded palate of the adept. I, at an carly age, and a little hoy 
of seven, whose poetic mentor I was, had, I remember, foy id 
favourites ‘The Lady of Shalott,” “When We Two Part in 
Silence and Tears,” some of the songs from ‘“ The Faithful 
Shepherdess,” “The Isles of Greece,” passages from Milton 
such as “Whom the Almighty Power,” and “Tears, [dtp 
Tears.” I think our choice showed that what we wanted wer 
insistent rhythms, melodramatic or slightly sugary sentimen: 
and the greatest possible gorgeousness of languag ., 

A. Wittixs-Exs, 











L. A. Strong. (Oxford: Basil Blackwell. la. 6d. net) 
For the most part realistic poems, some of them in dialect, 
Many of them are curiously successful in their short, incisive way, 
We hope that Mr. Strong will soon use his undoubted talent in 
work planned on a larger scale. 


Porms Wortuy oF Consiprration.—Dublin Days, B 
\ 





SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 
— > 
Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 








Tue Ocroper QuvarteRLies.—The Edinburgh Review gives 
prominence to a well-informed and candid article by Mr. J. 0. P, 
Bland on “ The Future of Manchuria,” in which he declares 
that “nothing short of compulsion by greatly superior foree 
will ever induce the rulers of Japan to abandon their position 
of economic and political ascendancy in Manchuria and Mon- 
golia,’’ and that we have no reason for persuading them to do 
so. Japan should, he thinks, be asked to define the sphere in 
which she claims special rights and to be content elsewher 
with the trading opportunities afforded to all nations. Profess 
Peter Struve, the learned Russian economist, discusses “ 'T} 
Russian Communistic Experiment,” which, he says, has proved 
that the abolition of private property involves the suppressi 
of human liberty. Sir Lynden Macassey, writing on 
and the League of Nations,” subjects the International Labou: 
Office to severe criticism, on the ground that it is ill organized 
and that it is unduly influenced by Socialists. Mr. Ben 
Holland has a suggestive article on “ The Government of London,” 
in view of the appointment of a Royal Commission. HH 
that the problem of local government might be solved either 
by entrusting the large municipalities and the chief count; 
councils with a considerable measure of autonomy, or by dividing 
the country into equal administrative areas and giving the 
local bodies comparative freedom to manage their own affairs, 
so that the central departments might be greatly reduced. The 
question deserves far more consideration than it has yet received. 
Professor J. W. Cobb has an interesting paper on “ Coal and 
Smoke,” showing how the new Gas Regulation Act has benefited 
the industry and discussing the expediency of permitting coal 
gas to be diluted with the poisonous carbon monoxide. Mr. 
Marriott, in an historical review of “‘ The Party System and 
Parliamentary Government,” indicates his belief that the 
existence of well-defined parties is necessary to the right working 
of our Constitution, and that we are suffcring from the temporary 
collapse of the party system. Mr. C. Ernest Fayle discusses * The 
Ship-Money Fleets” of Charles I., pointing out—what is often 
forgotten—that the ship-money was all spent on the fleet which 
England needed and that the Opposition simply challenged the 
King’s right to impose unusual taxes by an exercise of the prero- 
gative for fear lest he should dispense with Parliament altogether. 
Professor J. A. Strahan, in an article on “ Byron in Engiand,” 
vigorously defends the poet against the charges made by lis 
wife and repeated by the late Lord Lovelace in Astarte. Professor 
H. Stuart Jones has a capital article, temperate and informing, 
on “ The Classics in Education.” Greek thought, as he shows, 
is still as valuable to us as ever it was, though “ purely linguistic 
study is not and should not be the main object of classical 
education.” ——In the Quarterly Review Mr. Esmé Stuart relates 
“ How the ‘ Adoration of the Lamb’ was saved” by Canon 
Van der Gheyn, of Ghent, from the rude hands of the German 
invaders. Van Eyck’s picture was said to have been sent to 
England; the Canon had a letter from the Belgian Minister 
af Science ordering him to send it. But the picture was, in 
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a 
fact, hidden in @ safe place in Ghent. The Germans made 


repeated efforts to find it, but were foiled by the tactful Canon, 
a had the pleasure of restoring the altar-piece to its place on 
November 29th, 1918. Poetic justice has since required the 
Germans to surrender the shutters of the altar-piece, which had 
been sold to Berlin in 1816. Mr. C. R. Haines has an interesting 
‘Recent Shakespearean Research,” which is far from 
being exhausted, Mr. F. A. Edwards discusses “The Air 
Raids on London.’ The material effect, as he shows, was 
small. He does not consider the moral effect, which was very 
considerable. If the enemy had had any knowledge of the 
English temperament he would have left London severely alone, 
instead of stirring its people up to fierce anger. The raids were 
ave luable propaganda in the British cause. Mr. J. Ellis Barker 
a an instructive article on “‘ The American Telephone and its 
Lesson,” namely, that private enterprise can and does give an 
niinitely better service than our Post Office ever has done or, 
Mr. C. E. Lawrence has an outspoken 


paper on ~ 


ye fear, ever will do. 


artide on “ The Fiction Market’ “we want a restored 
standard,” he says, but it is to be feared that ‘* best-sellers ” 
jn any generation since novels were first written have been 


as he applies to popular 
Frazer writes charmingly on 
with illus- 
Dr. E. J. 


Isv olsky, 


same criticis 


Sir 





open to much the 
3 of to aay. 
Life in the Time of Pliny the Younger,” 
of course, from Pliny’s fascinating letters. 
Dillon reviews the memoirs of Count Witte and M. 
ard singles the as the main cause of Russia’s 
collapse. Professor Popovie and Dr. Jovanovie give an inter- 
esting account of Triune Kingdom,” or Great Serbia, 
armistice. that Serbia has 


favourite James G. 
“Roman 
trations, 
out late Tsar 
The 
They state received 
nothing by way of reparation for her terrible losses ; prices are 
Nevertheless, they look forward 
‘difficulties inherent in the for- 
which, though 


have various ideas 


4} 
since the 


high and capital is scarce. 
hopefully, though there 


mation of a new State out of 


are 
‘ 1 
various elements, 


» have a common aim—that of unity— 


1 


i different methods of work.” 


The Geographical Journal for October publishes a remarkable 
series of photographs taken by the Mount Everest Expedition, 
notes and a tentative diagram of the country round 
Mr. Stefansson describes the important Canadian 


with some 
the mountain. 
Arctic Expedition, which was away in the north throughout 
the war, and whose work has therefore attracted little notice. 
Dr. Hume, Director of the Geolegical Survey of Egypt, gives an 


account of * The Egyptian Wilderness,” and incidentally shows 


how geologist has revealed the mineral treasures of that 
region. 
The Rev. H. R. Sheppard, Vicar of St. Martin-in-the 


have started a penny weekly paper, 
which they will set out their ideas. 
“to see every fact of life from the highest possible 
That aspiration is wholly admirable. We shall 
watch with interest the development of this modest little weekly, 
for ideas expressed with hopefulness and sincerity are sorely 
needed by the work-a-day The paper is published at 
ll Bream’s Buildings, memeeny Lane. 


Fields, and some friends 
entitled What Next? in 
They want 
aoe of view.” 


world. 


The Imperial Institute is issuing through Mr. Murray a 
serits of “‘monographs on mineral resources with special 
eference to the British Empire.’’ One is Silver Ores, by Mr. 


H. B. Cronshaw (6s. net), in which the sources of supply in 
the British Empire and in other countries are compactly 


described. Mexico is the chief source, with the United States 
a close second and the British Empire third. Another volume 
is Petroleum, prepared jointly with the Petroleum Department 
by Mr. H. B. Cre net), which is a eapitel summary 
of a large and Two-thirds of the 
petroleum produced in the world is contributed by the United 
dt The an and Mexican outputs, taken together, 
amounted in 1920 to 86,600,000 tons out of the world’s total 


of 97,500,000 tons, 


mshaw (5s. 


most important subject. 


Ameri 


ates, 





Sanford D. Cole. 


Law 


The Hague 
(Effingham 
mittee 


Rule 8, Expl rns 3 by 
Wilson. net.)—The Maritime 
of the International Law Association, with the 


tion of shipowners, 


Com- 
co-opera- 
shippers, bankers and underwriters, drew 
up last month at The Hague a new set of rules defining the risks 
to be assumed by sea carriers under a bill of lading. Mr. Cole 
in this useful pamphlet relates briefly the history of the bill of 
the circumstances under which this attempt to 


ading and 





simplify and standardize the conditions have been made. He 
then explains the new rules, of which he gives the full text.——~ 
Excess Profits Duty and Corporation Profits Tax (1921 Supple. 
ment). By J. Gault. (Same publisher. 2s. net.)—Mr. Gault 
has dorie well to prepare this supplement to his book, containing 
the text of the last Finance Act so far as it relates to the profits 
taxes with some new cases and a few comments. Excess 
Profits Duty has ceased in name, but it will, in fact, continue to 
trouble the Exchequer and all traders for a long time to come, 
and it is likely to cost the nation a vast sum this year in repay- 
ments occasioned by the depression in trade. The Corporation 
Profits Tax, too, though apparently simple, is being developed 
by the misplaced ingenuity of the departmental authorities 
into something very different from a tax of 5 per cent. on the 
profits of limited companies. Mr. Gault’s pamphlet, therefore, 
deserves attention. 


Dr. A. H. Unwin’s tentative sketch of an International Forestry 
Bibliography, published by the Forest Lover's Library at 
Critchmere, Haslemere (2s. 6d. will interest many forest 
officers scattered through the Empire. The Indian service has, 


net), 


of course, supplied a large part of the list. 

Courage in Politics, and other E 
(H. Milford. 7s. 6d, net.)— 
articles, mostly reprinted irom the St. James's Gazette of 1885-88, 
are concerned with literature and architecture. He was a 
kindly critic of his fellow-poets, like Wiiliam Barnes, or Francis 
Thompson, or Sir Robert Bridges, but he could write forcibly 
when he was angered, as in the paper on *‘ Unnatural Literature.” 
A few political articles are given in the opening pages. The 
argument of the paper which gives its title to the book is as 
true now as it was in 1888. A democracy, said Patmore, 
respected its leaders for their courage, and assumed that a 
Gladstone, he main- 
not for “his 
implying the thing which 


By Coventry Patmore. 
number of Patmore’s 


88448, 


rhe greater 


courageous was also a wise man. 
tained, was for his 
incomparable power of saying or 


Patmore told his Conservative friends that their lack 


mean 


respected courage, 


is not.” 


of courage had “been followed by failure of insight and 
intellectual ability.” 

The Lost Radiance of the Christian Religion. By L. P. Jacks. 
(Lindsey Press. Is, 3d. net.)—Dr. Jacks in this Essex Hall 


Lecture restates in a striking fashion the view that Christianity 
is ‘* pre-eminently a religion of encouragement,”’ not of domina- 
He laments the fact that civilization, instead of concen- 
‘The 
instance of a 
giving 


tion. 
trating on development, 
is by no 


concentrated on government. 
ex-Kaiser of Germany means a solitary 


man who fancied himself most like God when he was an 
that is to say, when he was least like God.” 


need 


order to his troops— 
* Treat man, after the mind of Christ, 
is for light, and whose second need is for government, and you 


as a being whose first 


| will find that as his need for light is progressively satisfied, 


his need for government will progressively diminish. That is 
the only solution of the anneal of BON ernment.” 


The Chronicle of Muntaner. Tra unsiated from the Catalan 
by Lady Goodenough. Vol. II. (Hakluyt Society. For 


subscribers.)—-Lady Goodenough has completed her spirited 
translation of Muntaner’s astonishing chronicle of Aragonese 
doings in the Mediterranean in the late thirteenth and early 
fourteenth centuries. Muntaner was himself a stout soldier 
and held the isle of Jerba, off Tunis, for his king. His chronicle 
tells of incessant wars in Southern France, Southern Italy, 
Sardinia, Sicily, the Morea, and Tunis, in the ha 
soldiers and sailors of Aragon and Catalonia and Valencia played 
The Moors, of course, profited by the internecine 
For the mediaeval history of Spain, 


which rdy 
a great part. 
quarrels of the Christians. 
which is now attracting much attention, Muntaner is an authority 
of importance, and this admirable edition, well indexed, deserves 
high praise. 


nd 


iety 


(Bible 


House. ) We may comm 
British and Foreign Bible Sox 


Good Will Toward Me n. 
this ‘‘ popular report” of the 
for the past year. It is well written and contains interesting 
facts about the ceaseless spread of the Dible in all languages 
and in all parts of the world. 
that “Soviet Russia remains barred against imports of the 
Scriptures,” though the encouraged the Society 
Elsewhere, 


The author states, however, 
: Tsars always 
of ‘* self-deter- 
alien 


we are told, the ery 


against Christianity as “an 
g 


in its work, 


mination” is being raised 
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treed,” as, for example, in India and Burma. “ Moreover, 
in countries like China and Japan and South Africa, as well 
as India, Christian converts who belong to the soil are growing 
more and more impatient of foreign control.” The Ethiopian 
movement in South Africa is one symptom of this tendency. 
A similar movement is spreading in the Congo. True 
Christianity is super-national, but the new African and 
Asiatic Churches may develop on lines of their own. The 
American negro Church is already unlike the white man’s 
Church. 


Messrs. G. Bell and Sons have reissued in their ‘“ Standard 
Library” Adam Smith’s classic Inquiry into the Nature and 
Cause of the Wealth of Nations (2 vols., 12s. net). Professor 
W. R. Scott contributes an interesting introduction, in which 
he shows that Smith had formulated his principles before he 
could have known anything about the doctrines of the French 
Physiocrats, though he afterwards had much intercourse with 
Quesnay and his fellow-economists. Professor Scott discusses 
the influénce exerted on Smith by his intimate knowledge of 
Glasgow commercial methods, and emphasizes his originality. 





My South African Year. By Charles Dawbarn. (Mills and 
Boon. 10s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Dawbarn has written an interesting 
book about South Africa and its problems. He describes with 
sympathetic insight both the policy of General Smuts and also 
the strangely unpractical Nationalism of General Hertzog and 
Mr. Tielman Roos. He discusses the Indian question, com- 
mending the industrious Indian trader, while admitting the 
difficulties occasioned by the rapid increase of the Asiatic 
element. He is alive to the seriousness of the native problem, 
especially now that the natives are being educated and are 
multiplying more rapidly than ever before. On these and other 
matters Mr. Dawbarn has much to say that deserves attention. 
He describes the country and the towns, and repeatedly 
emphasizes South Africa’s need of a larger population. Whether 
the vast empty spaces that he saw could support more people 
is, however, by no means certain. Mr. Dawbarn gives a chapter 
to South-West Africa, where, he says, most of the German 
colonists have settled down peacefully. He is incorrect, by 
the way, in saying that the Bastards of Rehoboth are partly of 
German descent. They were there before the Germans entered 
the country ; they are the descendants of Cape Dutch farmers 
and Hottentots. The book is well illustrated with photographs, 
including a picture of Rhodes’s tomb in the Matoppos with the 
famous view from it. 








BOOKS WORTHY OF ATTENTION. 





Tux following books just published, but not already reviewed, 
are worthy of the attention of our readers :— 

Jack London. By Charmian London (Mrs. Jack London). 
2 Volumes. (Mills and Boon. 36s. net.)——-The Leisure of an 
Egyptian Official. By the late Lord Edward Cecil. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 15s. net.)——-Euripides and Shaw. With 
Other Essays. By Gilbert Norwood. (Methuen. 7s. 6d. net.) 
——A Briton in America. By Harold Spender. (Heinemann. 
8s. 6d. net.)——The Soul and Body of an Army. By Sir Ian 
Hamilton. (Arnold. 18s, net.)——Naval Operations, Vol. ‘II. 
By Sir Julian 8. Corbett. History of the Great War, Based 
on Official Documents, by Direction of the Historical Section 
of the Committee of Imperial Defence. (Longmans. 21s. net.) 








PRINCIPAL NEW AND FORTHCOMING 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Aldrich (Mrs. Thomas B.), Crowding Memortes, 8vo ...... (Constable) net 18/0 
Ballard (Vice-Admiral G. A.), Influence of the Sea on the Political History 

Se Wa chs nskceentecidsnrindneiedakaeiucedsd (Murray) net 18/0 
Sarclay (Florence L.), Life of, by One of Her Daughters, cr 8vo(Putnam) net 8/6 
Bernbaum (E.), Drama of Sensibility, 8vo....(Oxford Univ. Press) net 10/6 
Kerridge (W.3.), Marvels of the Animal World (Thornton & Butterworth) net 7 
Blacam (A. De), What Sinn Fein Stands For, 8vo (Chapman & Hall) net 7 
Blomfield (Capt. C. J.), Once an Artist Always an Artist, er 8vo (J. Cape) net 9/0 
Chevalley (A.), Le Roman Anglais de Notre Temps (Oxford Univ. Press) net 8 
Claypon (Janet E. Lane-), Hygiene of Women and Children, 8vo 









‘ (Oxford Univ, Press) net 15/0 
Devee (Sunity, Maharani of Cooch Behar), Autobiography of an Indian 

Ps SD ccccneéceké Gdianesdenndcebsenbaaeneedeans (Murray) net 12/0 
Doren (C. V.), American Novel, cr 8vo. on «+.-(Macmillan) net 11/0 
Karle (E. M.), An Outline of Modern History, 8vo........ (Macmillan) net 9/0 
Fabre (J. H.), Wonder Book of Science, cr 8vo. .(Hodder & Stoughton) net 8/6 
Fellowes (E. H.), English Madrigal Composers, 8vo (Oxford Univ. Press) net 18/0 
Freer (C. C.), Inner Side of Advertising, 8vo........ (Library Press) net 25/0 
Gardner (Major F.), Days and Ways of an Old Bohemian (Murray) net 16/0 
“Gas World” Analysis of Municipal Gas Accounts.... (Benn Bros.) net 21/0 

Gladstoue to Lloyd George, From, by Alexander Mackintosh, 8vo : 
; (Hodder & Stouchton) net 15/0 
Graut (J.), Confectioner’s Raw Materials, cr 8vo......(E. Arnold) net 8/6 





ns 
Hall (A. B.), Popular Government, 8vo.......... «++-(Macmillan) net 
Head (Mrs.), Lace and Embroidery Collector, cr 8vo........ (Jenkins) ae 16 0 
Hiscox (W. J.), Factory Administration in Practice, Svo... -(Pitman) net 6 
Kallen (H. M.), Zionism and World Politics, 8vo........... (Heinemann) net 19 ¢ 


Langdon (C.), Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri, Vol. I11., Parodiso 8vo 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 21 
Lavrin (J.), Tbsen and His Creation, er 8vo............00.. (Collins) net “1/0 
Lippincott (1.), Economic Development of the United States (Appleton) net 18 4 
Marsden (E.), &c., Geography for Senior Classes, cr 8vo (Mac millan) net — 


Metternich (Princess Pauline), Days That Are No More (Some Reminis. 6 

COMCES), BVO... sere eee e eee c erences eee ce seer esessreeeees (Nash) net 195 
Moon (P. T.), Labour Problem and the Social Catholic Movement in France 

"> Rear eesceses ped oesedeessesesse (Macmillan) net 18/9 
Murphy (Lieut.-Col. C. C. R.), Soldiers of the Prophet, 8vo....(J. Hogg) net 106 
Pennell (J.), Pen Drawing and Pen Draughtsmen, 4to...... (Unwin) net147 0 
Rabelais (Dr. F.), Gargantua and Pantagruel..(Chatto & Windus) net 4; ; 
Renan (E.), by Lewis F. Mott, 8v0..........0sceeesees (Appleton) net 189 


Report of First Expedition to South America, 1913 (Oxford Univ. Press) net 10/6 
Salter (M. de Carle 5.), Rainfall of the British Isles (Hodder & Stoughton) net 9 '¢ 
West (L.), Natural Trout Fly and Its Imitation, roy 8vo (W. Potter) net 25 0 
Williamson (Dr. G. C.), Behind My Library Door .. (Selwyn & Blount) net 19 4 
Ypres to Verdun, a Collection of Photographs, &c., specially taken by 

Sir Alexander B. W. Kennedy, 4t0..........0eeeeeeees (Newnes) net 15,9 
Pe iO AOIER 7 ssiaastoneniae hesialasntapetie se 


LIBERTY & CO.’S DOWN QUILTS 


Are covered with the world- 
famed fabrics, in rich colour 
effects, and are filled with pure 
down. Price from {£3 13s. 6d. 
COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS POST FREE 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 


AN EXTRA SPECIAL LINEN OFFER 


$.P. 2210, Bleached all Linen Carving Cloths, scalloped 

all round. Size 24 x 36 inches. Each, 5s. 6d, 
Linen Samples and List No. 40 P. sent post free, 
Delivery guaranteed and carriage paid om 208. upwards, 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD, 


Linen Manufacturers, Belfast, Treland. 











THE WELL-APPOINTED TABLE 


For those who appreciate a_ perfect 
seasoning, there is no substitute for 
the original Worcestershire. The 
well-appointed table should carry a 
bottle of this famous condiment. 


LEA & PERRIN S'! 
SAUCE, 


The Original WORCESTERSHIRE. 


EHRMANNS 


Famous Wines and Spirits. 
This week’s Special Bargain: 


EXCELLENT WHITE DINNER BORDEAUX 


Bottled abroad. Good body, medium dry. 


Per 29/6 dozen. 


Write for “ PINK LIST,” quoting unsurpassed 
assortment of Wines and Spirits at Market Prices. 


EHRMANNS, 43 & 44 Finsbury Square, 
Please quote “8.” LONDON, E.C. 2. 


DEATH DUTIES. 





Insure your life for the probable 
amount of your death duties and 
so leave your estate intact for 
your heirs. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 
LTD. 
142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. lL. 
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ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, umiteo. 





ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE EFFECTED. 





TOTAL FUNDS - £26,078,555. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
) will hold the following om ES by AUCTION at their Large Galleries, 
a4 and 1 35 New Bond Street, W.1, during next week, cach Sale commencing at 
NE o'clock prec cisely :— : é i : 
OHCTOBE R 24TH AND 25TH.—PERSIAN, INDO-PERSIAN and INDIAN 
INIATURES, MANUSCRIPTS aa WORKS OF ART. , ; 
UOTOBER 26TH AND 27TH.—THE FIRST PORTION of the Extensive and 
Valuable Collection of MODERN E oy HINGS, ENGRAVINGS and DRAW- 
NGS, the property of the late Dr. D. J. Macaulay, of Benbecula, Halifax, York- 
suite, ‘sold by Order of the Exec pty ie 
OCTOBER 27TH AND 28TH JAPANESE, CHINESE and TIBETAN 
WORKS OF ART, also English, C ‘ontine ntal and Oriental Pottery and Porcelain, 
including the property of the late Mrs. Seymour Trower, Bridge House, Wey- 
bridge ; of Mr. A. S. Mackerdich, of Calcutta, and from the Collection of the late 
Sir John Evans, K.C.B. 
On View. Catalogues may be had 











FOR SALE AND TO “LET. 
OR SALE, WITH IMMEDIATE POSSESSION, 
SEMI-DETACHED, WELL-BUILT, DOUBLE-FRONTED 
FREEHOLD RESIDENCE, 
overlooking a park and close to Thornton Heath Railway Station, con- 
taining 2 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, box-rooms and the usual offices. 
Frontage 68 ft. All road charges paid 
Price £1,400. To be viewed by appointment. 
Apply OWNER, 2 Melfort Avenue, Thornton Heath. 


S @ ANTONIO, TIVOLI, near Rome.—TO LET FURNISHED 





e for 6 months from January Ist, 1922. Modern —_, bath-rooms, 
electric light.—For particulars apply Mra. SEARLE HALLA 


ENTLEMAN recommends High-class a comfortable 
HOME (board-res.) in best part W.C. district. eT 3 guineas.—Write, 
Box 697, c/o Dorland Agency, Ltd, 16 Regent Street, S 3. W. = 


RGAN FOR SALE, by Walker of London. “Single manual, 

very sweet tone, 9 stops; Leeutifully carved case, Suitable for small 

church or large hall.—For full particulars apply Col. P. L. CLOWES, C.B., 
Barton Court, Leominster, Here fordshire. 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT ‘AND WANTED. 
ONDON coUuUNTZ CoeUvunrCcs&. 


PRINCIPAL OF THE CAMDEN SCHOOL OF ART, Dalmeny Avenue, 
Camden Road, N., required. Salary £440, rising by £25 to £540 a year, subject 
to revision in consequence of the issue of the Burnham Award, and meanwhile 
j a temporary addition of £12 a month conditionally. The School provides 
instruction in drawing, painting, modelling, pictorial and industrial design, 
fashion drawing and embroidery. Qualifications as a practical artist and ad- 
ministrative ability necessary. 

Preference given to candidates who have served or attempted to ser ave with 
HM, Forces.—Apply EDUCATION OFFICER (T.14), New County Hall, 8.6.1 
(stamped addressed foolacap envelope necessary), for form ot parti ulars ‘to be 
returned by 3rd November, 1921. Canvassing disqualifies. 

JAMES BIRD, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 


(yoRNW ALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


8ST. AUSTEL ‘ ‘COU NTY SCHOOL. 

Wanted, in January, a SENIOR MISTRESS to teach principally French, 
and to be responsible for the general organization and discipline of the girls 
throughout the school. 

She will be expected to exercise general oversight over the arrangements for 
the School Dinners. 

Salary £218—£405, according to experience. 

Applications should be sent, as soon as possible, to Mr. BUNT, District Educa- 
tion Office, St. — 

Education Office, County liall, Truro. 

October 17th, 1921. 


YT, LEONARDS SC HOOL, ST. ANDREWS. 
Wanted, either immediately or in January, an experienced and fully 
qualified MISTRESS for English subje cts up to the standard of the Oxford and 
Cambridge Higher Certificate and Entrance Scholarship examinations. Non- 
resident post. Salary according to qualifications.--Further particulars on 
application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 
K NERGETIC YOUNG MAN, with 17 years’ publishing experi- 
ence in various departments, desires Post in a London Publishing House. 
Good designer 











Conversant with all modern advertising and publicity matters. 
and letterer.—R. BERRY, 198, Rhodesia Road, 8.W.9. ih 
\AREERS AFTER THE WAR: a Handbook giving up-to- 
date information on every branch of work for educated WOMEN and 
GIRLS. Prico 2s. 6d. to 23. 10d., post free-—WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUB- 
LISHING COMPANY, LTD., 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, He 
EICESTER GALLERIES , Leicester Square, 10 a.m. to 6 p.m, 
Two Exhibitions of remarkab le interest : 
(1) ERIC KENNINGTON’'S ARAB PORTRAITS. 
(2) C. R. W. NEVINSON’S Paintings and Water-Colours. aed 
KE VERYMAN THEATRE.—Opp. Hampstead Tube Stn. 
Evgs. 8.15., Mat. Sat. 2.30. International Season. DIFE’RENT,” by 
SUPPRESSED DESIRES.” (Hamp. 7224.) 





2 ne O'Neill. Followed by “ 
. LECTURES, &c. 
Guy's HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
OPEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Two Open Entrance Scholars hips, each of the value of £100, will be awarded, 
One in Arts and ono in Science, in SEPTEMBER, 1922 


An Open War Memorial Sc holarship, of the value of £200, will be awarded in 
Science in SEPTEMBER, 1922. 

Full particuiars of the condition; and ¢ copies of previous examination papers 
can be obtained from the DEAN, Guy's Hospital Medica’ School. Londoa S.B 1, 


W REeTvizg iD oon & 2 e@ k. 
(UNIVERSII1 OF LONDON.) 


Y 
Chairman of Council: T. W. H. INSKIP, Esq., K.C., M.P. 
Principal: Miss HK. C. LODGE, M.A. 
Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the University 
of London. ‘There is also a two years’ course in Citizenship. 
A certain number of SCHOL "ARSHIPS of from £60 to £30 a year for three 
years are offered for competition at an examination held annually in APRIL. 
Apply to the Principal, WESTFIELD COLLEGE, HAMPSTEAD, N.W. 8. 


SCHOOL. 








HE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT, 
Trustees : 
Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, K.C.B., D.C.L, The MARCHIONESS - SALIS- 
BURY. The Rt. Hon. CHRISTOPHER ADDISON, M.D., M.P. Tho 
VISCOUNT ASTOR. The Rt. Hon. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERML INE, LL.D. 
<> 
Miss HILDA WALTON et. Fin. Hon. Sch. Eng. Lang. and Lit.). 
Vice-Principal : 
Miss M. H. SPALDING (Dartford and Anstey Physical Training College). 
The College was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind in England. 
Students are prepared as teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s 
Swedish system. The Course extends over two years. It includes the study of 
Anatomy, Physiology, Theory of Education, the Theory and Practice of Gymnas- 
tics, Massage and Medical Gymnastics, Dancing and Outdoor Games. Students 
practice teaching in schools in the neig thbourhood. ‘The Colle ege stands in its own 
grounds of 23 acres in a beautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath, 
The Course be: gins sin Octot er. Further partic ulars on applic ation toSECRETARY, 


A NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERD- 

INGTON, BIRMINGHAM, offers well-educated WOMEN complete 
Teacher's Training in SWEDISH gE DUCATIONAL GYMNASTICS, MEDICAL 
GYMNASTICS and MASSAGE, DANCING in all its branches, G AME 5, 5WiM- 
MING, ANATOMY, HYGIENE, &e. Three years’ course. 


GOOD APP< INTME NTS ‘3 AFTE R TRAINING. 


PRE SBEL EDU CATIONAL INSTITU TE, COLE T GAR- 

DENS, WEST KENSINGTON, Training ¢ ‘ollege for Teachers. Chalr- 
man and Hon. Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. 
Symonds, M.A.—F “or informs ation concerning Schol airships, Loan Fund, and Grants 
from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Miss E. E. LAWRENCE, 


NG'S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
TPYHE BEDFORD. PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System» 
Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket» 
Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospecti 13 apply SECRETARY? 


("aan oe ‘LIFE.—OLD HENWICK FARM, NEWBURY 

(late Thatcham Fruit Farm). Gardening for Women. Thorough 
training equipping girls to start small enterprises. Fruit, flowers, vegetables, 
and bees on up-to-date lines. Carpentering, poultry, fruit-< anning. Full 
theoretical ins truction. —For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS 


‘}\O Gentlewomen.—Garde ning, Poultry manage sment, Dair 
g J 
Work. Practical instruction by expert and ce rt. teachers. Lovely - manor 

house and grounds. s.—Ap ply Principal, Lee House, Marwood, Barnstaple,N. Devon, 


S JAMES’S GARDENS, WEST MALVE RN.—Principal, 
Miss BAIRD. Practical Horticultural Training for Educated Women, 
R.A.S. Exam. Sere S8U JPERINTE NDENT. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


I INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Bracing —- Good education. 
Head-Mistress: Miss F. M. BATCHELOR (Oxf, Hons. Sch.). 


ryyHE cauit ieee SEAFORD. 


Head-Mistress : ri 


Miss LUCRETIA Cc AMERON. Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing | air from Downs and sea. 


{ALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 

J SEASCALE (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND. 

Unique situation on the North-West coast, where the climate is sunny, dry, 
and bracing. Separate houses for Senior and Junior pupils. 

The aim of the School is to supply a thorough education at a moderate cost, 
and to ensure that all the girls’ occupations, both work and play, shall tend 
to the building up of character and the formation of good habits. 

Pupils are met at Euston, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, and Carlisle, 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
A day school. Education (girls) for Matriculation. Without residence, 
£40 p.a. Residence (20 only), £135 p.a. Entrance examination July. 


Oo OD A RD . 6 ee © @O & « 

SCHOOL OF 8. MARY AND S. ANNE, ABBOTS BROMLEY, 
RUGELEY, STAFFS.—Public Church of England School for gentlemen's 
daughters, Separate boarding houses. Beautiful country, pure, bracing air. 
Extensive playing fields. Preparation for Universities. Oxford & Cambridge Joint 
Board examinations, Associated Board and Royal Drawing Socie ty e ~ sminations, 
Fees from £1: 35 a year.—Head-Mistress : Miss M ARCIA RIC KE, M.A. 


IPHE G ‘RANGE, BU XTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 
ears. Thorough general education, with great attention to health. 

Elder girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New domestic 
Science branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and fleld for Hockey and Cricket, 
Prep. for Exams.—Principal, Miss L. C. DODD 
I] T4248khPFi sg bP, 

OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 

Principal—Miss WALLIS, 

Private Residential School for Girls. Tele.: “ Watford 616.” 


rprupor HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
FOUNDED 1850. 





Principal {= BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A. London. 

rincipals 1 Miss VIOLET M. FIELD. 

THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS, 

(Resident only.) 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 

LANGUAGES, and ART. 

L ECTU RES BY WELL- KNOW N PROFESSORS. 


~GNES, LADY ELTON, ‘confidently Recommends “THE 
LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOME RSET, Delightful Home School, with 
thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entire charge of Children 
with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house, 4 mins. from 
sea.—For illus. P rospectus app ly Principal, Miss WILTSHIER. 


rpc YRNBANK, MALVERN WELLS.—Broad, thorough 
Education on modern lines for Girls. Games, gardening, domestic science. 

Home care and individual attention. Sunny, airy house in beautiful grounds, 

situated on the hill slopes. Well recommended, —Principal, Miss ROGERS. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SW ANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 

4 FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal: Miss CONDER, 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A. Dublin. Thorough education on modern lines. 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for the universities if required. 





Beautiful situation overlooking the bay. Good garden, Net Ball, Tennis, Buthing, 
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; FOREIGN. 
WISS SCHOOLS.—Lady, experienced, living in Lausanne, 


views and reports on same for parents. Terms £5 5s. and actual expenses. 
-—airs. A. i. 7 , care of British Consul, Lausanne. 


— — —— 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


“TNHE ROYAL NAVY AS A PROFESSION.”—Descriptive 

of life in the Royal Navy, how to enter all commissioned branches, with 
Admiralty regulation thereon, rates of pay, &c. Price 5s. net. Postage 6d 
—GIEVES, Ltd., “ Royal Navy y House,” 21 ‘old Bond Street, London, W. 1. 


AUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE. 
CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE. 
Age of Entry, 18 years 4 months to 15 years 6 months. Fees, £160 p.a. Nomina- 
tions to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. Candidates prepared for Special Entry 
into the Royal Navy, subject to Admiralty Regulations. LEarly applications 


should be made. 
Apply Messrs. DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Building, E.C. 3. 


Brteesses SCHOO - 


= . 








H OOL. 
HERBERT AND CHARLES WOOLER EXHIBITION, 


The above Exhibition (value £110 per annum) will be awarded during November, 
and the successful candidate wili enter the School in January, 1922. Preference 
will be given to the sons of Old Sedberghians who have fallen or been ine apacitated 
in the War. Failing any such candidate, applications will be considered from 
the sons of officers of Yorkshire Regiments who have fallen or been incapacitated 
in the War. ——— should be addressed, not later than October 25th, to the 
HEAD-MASTER , School House, Sedbergh. 

ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Recognized by the 
Army Council), Magnificent ——- in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
sea, facing Dartmoor, Speeial ENGINE g-rs oom for NAVAL CADETS. 
___ Head: -Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A, 
hy) 
i 


SZ ‘i & L “EB er 
COLTHURST HOUSE SCHOOL 
Warford, Alderley 1 E sdge, Cheshire, 
Solely for Boys suffering from Epilepsy. Home Life, Medical Care, School 
Education, Games. 


Terme, 42s. per weok.—Apply to MEDICAL DIRECTOR. 


PRIVATE TUITION, &o. 


Ky LOCUTION. Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 
will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
Vocabulary, Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting and Correct Speaking. 
Pupils incude PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barristers, eee 
Lecturers, and Ladies. 446 Strand (Charing Cross), Ww 0.2 2 





Sra MERERS.— Specialist disengaged ; ; references from 
Eton, Harrow, Uppingham, Winchester, Christ’s Hospital; reduced 
pee Saturdays + visits arranged. Mr. MIALL, 6 Norris Street, Piceadilly Cir us, W. 


QTAMME SRING.—Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE receives resident 
and daily pupils for instruction at his re sidence, 119 BEDFORD COURT 
M ANSIONS, LONDON, Ww A. 1. _ Sixteen years’ continual success, 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


> Naloastediedks ~* FOR BOYS as GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR WACK WARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION, 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools 
and Tutors in this COU NTRY and on the CONTIN ENT, will be pleased to ALD 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Information. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 

3a J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 4. 
Telephone: 5063 Centr: al. 












YCHOOLS Parents can obtain reliable information 
respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 

& for boys and girls by yg full particulars of their 
requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 


of fees, &c.) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
ye t staffs of the most important schools, and thus able 
to supply information dificult to obtain elsewhere. 
Ofices—61 CONDUIT ST., LONDON, W.1. *Phones—Mayfair 1063, _ 1064, 


DVICE ABOUT O 


\ icine 


SCHOOLS, at 
HOME or on the CONTINENT,and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMEN TS, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. i. Telephone: Regent 4926. 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 
Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are oumesty segues with nearly all School 
frincipals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full information about 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Secretarial 
Work, Agriculture and Horticulture. 


TYPEWRITING, AUTHORS, &c. 
IVYPEWRITING.—Miss RU TH M. SPEAKMAN, 12 Bucking- 


ham Street, Strand, W.C.2 (Ground Floor). T.N.: Gerrard 6179. 
Expe ric need Typists ; accustomed = work of Architects and. Surveyors. 


FP\YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 


carefully and promptly executed. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words ; carbon copy 
3d. per 1,000 words,—Miss N ancy McFarlane, 11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff, Essex, 


YYPING.—Is. 1,000 ) words ; carbon, mn, 3d. Ilegible \ writing a 
speciality. Revision undertaken. 200 Testimoni als. EXPEDIENT 
TYPING CO., 32 Rose bery Avenue, E.C, Phone: Holborn 5861. 


ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading fee fee 

charged. Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and 
Serials from about 80,000 words. Where criticism is required a small fee is 
charged. Authors’ MSS. typed—RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knighirider Street, 
Doctors’ Commons, London, E.C, 4. 


EARN to WRITE for the PRESS; ca earn while j you 1 learn. 
Unique postal cou se 5 booklet free. —REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 85B), 
22 Bedford Street, Ww.c A 








Tours. 
SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen and Ladies.— 


Egypt, the Nile (to the Ist Cataract), Palestine, 52 days, 


PRIVATE 


December 6th: 








295 gns. January Sth: Alxeria-Tunisia, 24 days, 69 gns. February 4th: 
Great Cities of Italy, 5 weeks, 94 ens. February €th: Mystic Wonderl: snd of North 
Africa, “ The Gar ~ of Allah” (de luxe), 31 days, 115 gus—Miss LISHOP, 
F.K.G.S., 159 Auckland Read, 5.E. 19, 








——<—4 
Ww SPORT and other Tours in E. Pyrenees, Jan, 


1922. Conducted by resident Englishman; 3 weeks, 32-45 gns, 
fort and noveity.—Further rim apply letter, W. AYFARERS TRAVEL 








AGENCY, 31 Alfred Place, W.C. 
HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 
ASONNY SOUTH DEVON (moderate elevation).—BOARDING 
in old-fashioned country house. Separate tables. Sheltered garden, 


south aspect. Winter terms. Ideal retreat for literary man or student, —V. 0, 
TURNBULL, Middlecott, intngten, South Devon. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO residents ‘enjoy Hotel 

Comforts with the advantages of a Hydro. Beautiful position on Weat 

Tele ov’ ca a Bay and Pines. Masseur, Masseuse; Kesident Physician (M, D.), 
e _ 4 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
REENHOUSE PAINTING AND _ GLAZING, 


*“ VITROLITE,” superior to White Lead Paint, 21s. per gall., cans ext 
“PLASTINE,” supersedes Putty, 36s. per ewt., kegs extra —Full partionian 
= CARSON & SONS, Grove Works, Battersea. Agents throughout the 
uuntry. 


] ESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED Booklet de. 
t scribing the residences, &e., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts —Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurastheni: 8, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on applic: ation to Mr. A. V. STORE Y 
General Manag er, Medical, &c., Asso n., td. ng Craven St., Trafalgar $q., W.C, 2 


THEENIC Scotch-Woven Wool UNDERW EAR for ] 
Gents, and = n. DIRECT from Factory. All sizes 
ARANTEED UNSHRINKABLE. 


—— — 











Ladies, 
and textures, 





Pattornms and prices ost = free. 
Dept. 27, ATHEENIC MILLS, Hawick, Scotland. 
SPALL APPLES. Cooking or Dessert, 
t ALINGTON, BRAMLEY, COX, LANE, RIBSTON, &e., &e, 


Carriage paid in Hoxes to any station G.E.R, 

4 bushel COOKERS, 7s. 6d. DESSERT’, 9s. 
Bushel COOKERS 11s. 6d. DESSERT 148. 6d. 
Other English railways 2s. mor 
J. B. CHEVALLIER, Aspall Hall, Debe: 








, Suffolk. 














YSORE COFFEE.—Gold Medal, Paris Exhibition — 
I offer 41lb. CARRIAGE PAID for 9s. Trial Sam pl Free.—~ 

RK. JE KR. JEFFERSON | RSON it ARRIS, Coffee FE Xpe' rt, 216 Strand, » London, Ww. 2 
AVE YO You R OWN BOOK PLATE. —Your own Arms, 


HY 


from £2 2s. 
London, W. 1, 


| EFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) 
of 160 Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House 

Association, Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 7} per cent.) or 6 per cent, 

Loan Steck.—P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 ite gent § Street, W.1. 


Crest, Motto, or other ideas incerporated. Artistic and original Work, 
Specimens sent free—HENRY LB. WAKD, 66 Mortimer Street, 





] ON’T BUY NEW CLOTHES. —WE “TURN” SUITS, 

OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptve 
price list, or send garments for free estimate.—-Dept. A, LONDON TUBNLNG 
CO., 97 ‘Downs Park Road, 5 


London, E. 5. 
RTIFICIAL TEETH {OLD) BOUGHT. T.—Highest ‘Value 
assured. Upto 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 14s. on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. Lf offer not acce pted, parcel 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 

















or —. Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester Estd. 1859. 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons 
wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, 
value per return or offer made.—Chiet Offices, 29 Rathbone Place, Oxford Street, 
W. 1. Estd. 100 years. 
LATTIS is the only absolutely efficient remedy for 
exterminating Co‘kroaches and Blackbeetles; 1s. 9d., 3s., or 5s. 6d, 
per tin, nerd free, from HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, "Sheffield. 
-—-—=- ——— <= 
5 
WARRE’S POR T 
(medium tawny) 
60s, per doz., carriage aud cases free, 
Sample bottle, post free, 5s. 
J. MAGRATH, 90 Queen's Road, W. 2. 
(Phone Park, 2040.) 
~~ ———————— —J 





Soothing as an old-time melody, 


pinet 


The SUPER 


CIGARETTE 


FINEST GOLDEN VIRGINIA, 
OVAL, CORK TIPPED. 
Comfortable tothe Lips. Soft & smooth to 
the Palate. Seductively fragrant & aromatic 


A's 0s 90 for 1/6 Pees ss 
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The Burden of 
DEATH DUTIES 


ean be relieved in the most 
advantageous way by means 
of Ife Assurance according 
to the plan of the ScoTtisH 
Wipows Funp. 

Write for booklet ‘“ Big 
Burdens and How to Bear 
Them,” which gives full 
particulars. 

SCOTTISH WIDOWS FUND. 
Head Office : 9 St. Andrew Square, 
Edinburgh (G. J. Lidstone, 





Manager and Actuary). 
London Office 

and 17 

S.W.t 


Esta 1816. 


28 Cornhill, E.C 
Waterloo Place, 












































A BARGAIN IN SHERRY. 


FINE OLD SOLERA SHERRY. 


yer doz. bottles. Carriage paid, 
Ss: | : 
Sample bottle by post, 5s. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 


13 Bordeaux House, Perth, Scotland. 
Ist. 1800 


FIVE SHILLINGS FOR THE LIFE-BOATS. 
WANTED : 
ONE MILLION 
Men and Women who will give 
FIVE SHILLINGS A YEAR. 
That will maintain the whole 
Service of 244 LIFE-BOATS. 


first nine months of 1921 £102,500 have been 
received. 

needs 590,000 FIVE SHILLINGS, 

? 


During the 
The Institution still 
Will you be “one in a million” 

If so, please send your Five Shillings To-day. 


LORD HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., 
Hon. Treasurer. Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 

22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 


— 


Listen to tho inarticulate pleadings of the babies who may be 


“ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT,” 


unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an opportunity to 
become men and women worthy of our Race. 226 Babies already bave been 
born free of Venereal Disease at the 


LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOME, HARROW ROAD, LONDON, W. 9, 
through the special pre-natal treatment there provided, Please send a donation 
to the Secretary to-day, 


£18,000 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 


The NATIONAL BOND CORP'N, 
No. 12 Upper Gamden Street, DUBLIN, 
BUY and SELL 
FRENCH, BELGIAN, ROUMANIAN, CANADIAN AND 
ALL GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


Prospectus Free on application, 





A 10 per cent. investment (payable half-yearly) in an old-established 
progressive London commercial undertaking free of Debenture debt, 
and with the present issue covered over three times beth as to capital 
and dividend. 





A copy of the full Prospectus has been filed with the Regi r of Joint 
Stock Companies, which states inter alia that: Apy licati on will be made 
to the Committee of the London $ < Exchange for permission to deal in 


the Shares now offer Allotment. 


sefore 24th 


dhams Press Limited 


Acts, 1 


“d aiter . 


The Subscription List will close on or ! CCTOBER, 1921. 





(Incorporated under the 108 to 1917.) 


Newspaper and Periodical Proprietors, 


Compani 


Printers, Publishers, Advertising Agents, 
Biliposters, Process Engravers, Book 
Publishers, &c. 


CAPITAL - 


DIVIDED INTO 


&1 ,500,0C60. 


Previously issucd 
or under Contract 


Authorised. to be Issued. 
525,000 8 per cent. Cumulative Prefer- 
ence Shares of £1 each ‘ 3 £525,000 ., £513,007 
225,000 10 per cent. Cumulative ‘‘A”’ 
Preference Shares of £1 each ‘ £225,060 ., 
750,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 cach ., £750,000 £522,180 
£1,590 ,060 £1,035 ,187 


THE COMPANY HAS NO DEBENTURE DEBT. 


ISSUE OF 
225,000 Ten per cent. Cumulative “A” 


Preference Shares of £1 each at par. 


Payable as foliows: Is. per Share on Application; 4s. per Share on 
Allotment ; 7s. 6d. per Share on 15th December, 1921 ; 7s. 6d. per 
Share on 15th January, 1922. 

These Shares will rank immediately after the 8 per cent. Preference 
Shares and in priority to alli Ordinary Shares both as to capiial 
and dividend, and will entitie the hoider to a Cumulative Dividend 
of 10 per cent. per annum. 


DIRECTORS. 


Lieut -Col. W. GRANT MORDEN, M.P. (Chairman), Heatherden Wali 
Iver He ith, Bucks, 

W. J. B. ODHAMS (Deputy-Chairma Felden Par Roxmoor 

J. 5. ELIAS (Managing Director ht, Wood I Highgat 





HON. SIR NE w IN JAME 
5S. W 


Major-Gen. THE 
51 Cadogan Gardens, 





THE RT. HON, SIR GILBERT PARKER, Bart., 24 Portman Square, W. 1. 
SIR ERIK OHLSON, Bart., The Belvedere, Esplanade, Scarborough 
ARTHUR HH. RANDALL, F.C.A., Grosvenor Lod ( vener Road, 
Bournemouth, 
A. LONG BROWN, 2 King’s Avenue, Muswell Hill, N, 10 
DENYS W. ODHAMS, M.C., 15 Wood Lane, H ite, N.6 
PERCIVAL J. NUNN, Eastnor, Sydenham Hill, 8.1 
Col. A. LORNE HAMILTON, C.M.G., Berkeley Cottage, Bushey Heath 
near Watfor 
Capt. J. BELL WHITE, C.B.1 R.N.R., Aldezi Manor, Gerrard's 
Cross, Bucks, 
BANKERS 
LLOYDS BANK, LIMITED, 35 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2 
THE LONDON JOINT CITY & MIDLAND BANK, LIMITED, 20 Bow 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C, 2 
SOLICITORS. 
BULL & BULL, 3 Stone Buildings, Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 2. 
HICKSON, MOIR & JEAKES, 52 New Broad Stre K.C. 2. 
Al DETORS. 
FRANKLIN, wi. D & CO., Cl red Accountants, Broad Street Avenue, 


London, 
MARWICK, 
House, 


tered Accountants, British Columbia 


York, 


MITCHELL & CO., Char 

1 Regent Street, 5.W.1, and at Paris and New 
BROKERS. 

C. BIRCH CRISP & CO., 11 Angel Court, F.C. 2, 

SECRETARY AND REGISTERED OFFICES. 





COLES L. HARRIS, 93-94 Long Acre, London, W.¢ 
NHE printing business of Odhams Limited was founded by William 
+ ogg in 1847 and was amalgamated th its offshoot, Odhams 
Bros., Ltd., in 1898, Odbams Press Limited was incorporated on 





growth in recent years of the business is indicated 
by the figures, which show the turnover of the Printing Department r rose 
from £68,067 in 1903 to £633.300 in 1920; Publishing Department 
(established in 1908) from £15,618 in 1908 to £359,248 in 1920; Adver- 
tisement Department (established in 1908) from £10,108 in 1908 to 
£242,827 in 1920. 

Net Profits, as shown by the audited accounts, have risen from 
£67,977 in the year 1913 to £150,265 in the year 1920, while for 1921, 
six ‘months to 30th June, they amounted to £85,788, being at the rate 
of £171,576 per annum. 





the 15th April, 1920. The 





The amount required to pay the fixed dividend on the 225,000 Shares 
is £22,500 per annum, and the average annual net protits of the past two- 
and-a- half years (post-war) amount to a sum sufficient to cover the dividend 
more than three times, after paying the dividend on the issued Preference 





Share Capital ranking 
cover the principal 


The assets (after deducting liabilities and the 
including the amount of the present issue, 
over three times. 


Shares, 
in priority), 
of this issue 












Applications for shares should be made on the form accompanying the 
full Prospectus, on the terms of which alone allotinents will be made. 

Copies of the full Prospectus d Forms of Application can be obtained 
at the Registered Offices of the Company and from the Compa my’s Bankers. 
Brokers Solicitors, 

dith October, 1921 
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There is a 
Secret in Blending 


pipe-smoking mixtures not 
attainable by formulae alone. f : 
It was in 1867 that the firm % 
of Carreras received the Fagg 
command of the Third Earl of§ 

Craven to produce the best NS 
smoking mixture that 
year had ever known. 
Sede Geo oy Bes 


Also obtainable in Cartridge 
form at same price. 
Made ly Carreras, Ltd., 
London, Established 1783 ron 


Craven" 


eee 






yy 
MIXTURE 


Get a Tin 
1 o-day. 











A WONDERFUL PEN. 

A pen specially designed for rapid 
writers who want extra legibility. 
Delightfully smooth, with int cut 
slightly aslant—can’t scratch or dig 
into the paper. A first-class pen made 
by the world’s best pen makers. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 


‘WELCOME PEN 


Stocked by all stationers. Sample box 6d. post free. 
Special Sample Offer.—Sample box, containing 
a large assortment of Pens, for six penny stamps. 
A wonderful variety of nibs. Write to-day. 
JOS. GILLOTT & SONS (Dept. 9), 
6 Thavics Inn, Holborn Circus, London, E.C, 1. 











oi, 








—— 
The VINDICATION of the 
WITH PROFIT POLICY 


Che Clerical, Medical and 
General Life Assurance 
SOCIC ty 
IS NOW DIVIDING AMONGST 


ITS POLICYHOLDERS 
a Cash Surplus of 


£679,365 


AGAIN MAINTAINING the Scale 
of BONUS declared in 1911 and 
1916 as well as the STRINGENT 


23°/, RESERVES. 


BONUS REPORT and all information on application : 


CHIEF OFFICE: 
15, ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, S.W. 1, LONDON. 


























To maintain a_ smart, 
well-dressed appearance 
gentlemen should avail 
themselves of Eastman’s 
Tailor-Valet Service. 


This service, besides offer- 
ing great convenience to 
all who take a pride in 
their personal appear- 
ance, saves the cost of 
constantly buying new 
Suits. 

Suits and Overcoats are 
Dry Cleaned, Repaired, 
Shaped and Pressed to 
look like new. Raincoats 
re-proofed without extra 
charge. 


Post Card brings List. 


EASTMAN & SON 
(Dyers and Cleaners), LTD 


Acton Vale, London, W. 3. 


Branches Everywhere, 











. THE 
TAILOR: VALET 


SERVICE 








CONQUISTADOR PORT 


(RED SEAL) 
is the best value in 


FINE OLD TAWNY PORT. 


We take this opportunity of thanking the many customers 
daily who express their satisfaction with this good Wine. 
It costs 54s per dozen bottles, carriage 
paid. Send 5s. for sample bottle by post. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 


13 Bordeaux House, Perth, Scotland. 





QUALITY AND FLAVOUR 


OURNVILLE 


COCOA 


See the name “ CADBURY” on every _tiece of Che ate 











THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 


Author of ‘Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“ Alopecia Arcata,” “‘ The Hair and the Nervous System,” &c. 
“Everybody should read this book.”—Scotsman. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.”-—The Guardian. 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.”—Medical Record. 


Price 7d. post free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 117 St. George’s Road, Be'gravia, 
London, S.W. 1. 
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METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


and address to Messrs. 
their Illustrated 


METHUEN and you 
Announcement List. 


Send your name 
wit receive regularly 


> A WONDERFUL ROMANCE OF THE TIME. 
THE SECRET POWER. By MARIE CORELLI. 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s, net. 
E. VY. 


Third 


LUCAS'S NEW NOVEL 
A Masterpiece 
ROSE AND ROSE. By E. V. LUCAS. 

“4 truly delightful book.’’—Truth. 
“ Will be one of the most popular books of the season.” 


Crown 8vo. 6s. net’ 


—Court Journal. 
By the Author of “ Ships that Pass in the Night” 
THIRTEEN ALL TOLD. By BEATRICE HARRADEN, 


Author of “ Interplay.” Crown 8vo. 73. 6d. net. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “TARZAN” 
THE MUCKER. By EDGAR RICE BURROUGHS, Crown 


8yo. 63. net. 

This is a story of a younz Am 
and a young woman from one of the highest. 
left them alone on a savage island in the far Pa ific ? It is a romantic tale, 
Mr, Burroughs tells their story in his own gripping and compelling manner. 


rivan from one of the lowest strata of society 
What was the result when Fate 
and 


Leugh'er and Tears 
LOVE IN A MIST. By JESSICA DARLING. 
83. 6d. net. 
Here you will find neither degenerates nor geniuses, but ordinary human 
beings, prejudiced, ridiculous, passionate and lovable. 


FOUR SPLENDID NOVELS 


Crown 8vyo. 


THE LOST LAWYER. Gerorae A. BirminaHam. 7s. 6d. not. 
COQUETTE. Frank Swistunsiiow, 7s. 6d. net. 
THE FOOL. H. C. Batrev. 7s. 6d. net 
LUNATICS ABOARD. Pertrer BiunpDeELL. 6s. net. 


GE ENERAL LITERATURE 


Wisdom, Charm, and Pictures 
URBANITES. By EV. LUCAS. Iilustrated by G. L. 
Stampa. Crown Svo. 7s. Sd. net. 


In this volume will be found a number of characteristic essays by Mr. Lucas, 
all on the lighter side, many of them old favourites and some that are new, 








The Inimitable “ 
THE SUNNY SIDE. By A. 


May,” etc. Crown 8vo. 6s. net 


A.A.M.” 


A. MILNE, Author of “If I 


Erplosive Fun, 
PARODIES REGAINED. By “EVOE” (E. V. KNOX). 
With Mlustrations by GEORGE MORROW. F" cap 8vo. 5s. net. 
A very explosive collection of parodies of modern poets, beautifully illustrated. 
Absolute delight. 
LIGHT ARTICLES ONLY. By A. P. HERBERT. 
30 Illustrations by GEORGE Morxkow and the AUTHOR. Crown 8yo. 


_ In this volume Mr. Herbert (“ P.. H. 
more amusing of his recent arti 4 s and essays. 
unsurpassed. 


With 
6s. net. 


” of Punch) has brought together the 
George Morrow is, as usual, 


More Laughter 


A Second Book of 94 Drawings by 


Crown 4to. 6s, net. 


MORE MORROW. 
GEORGE MORROW. 


Policemen, 


HUMOURS OF THE 
Demy 4to. 6s. net. 
Ninety-two delightful drawings of London life. 


Ragamufins and Taxi-Drivers 


STREET. By G. L. STAMPA. 


Drama, Old and New 
EURIPIDES AND SHAW: with Other Essays. 
BERT NORWOOD, M.A. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
A highly interesting and stimulating book. 


By GIL- 


“The DBetrothal” for Children 


TYLTYL : Being the Story of Maurice Maeterlinck’s Play 
“Tho Betrothal” told for children by ALEXANDER TEIXEIRA DE 
MATTOS. With 8 Illustrations in Colour by HERBERT Paus. Wide 
royal Svo, 21s. net. 

More 

By 


"cap. 8voO. 


Fairies 
ROSE FYLEMAN, 


3s. 6d. net, 


THE FAIRY FLUTE. Author of 


“ Fairies and Chimneys.” F 
Relativity Made Easy 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE THEORY OF RELA- 
TIVITY. By LYNDON BOLTON, M.A. With 32 Diagrams, Crown 
8vo. 5s. net. 

Mr. Bolton recently won the £1,000 prize offered by the Scientific American 
for the best. essays on Einstein’s (hcory, for which some of the leading scientists 
of the world competed. This is a new book and the simplest yet published on 
the great question of the day 


RELATIVITY AND GRAVITATION. By Various Writers. 
Edited by J. MALCOLM BIRD. With 3 Plates and 12 Diagrams. Crown 8yo. 
8s, 6d. net. 

A book of remarkable interest and a complete survey by various eminent 
authorities of Einstein's famous theory. 


ATOMIC THEORIES. By F. 
trations. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
This work contains all the recent experimental and theoretical investigations 
on the atom, being the first book to deal comprehensively with the newer subjects 
which are engaging the attention of many of the leading scientists in all parts 
of the world. 


H. LORING. With 64 Illus- 


A. & C. BLACK’S 
AUTUMN LIST. 


LANCASHIRE. 
Painted by ALBERT WOODS, A.R.C.A. Described 
by F. A. BRUTON, M.A., Litt.D. With 32 full- 
page illustrations and a Map. 20s. net. 


SONGS FROM 
“ALICE IN WONDERLAND” AND 


“THROUGH THE LOOKING-GLASS.” 
By LEWIS CARROLL. Music by LUCY E. 
BROADWOOD. With 12 full-page illustrations in 

















colour and many line drawings by CHARLES 

FOL ARARD. 12s. Od. net. 
THE ENCHANTED FOREST. 

By IDA RENTOUL OUTHWAITE and 

GRENBRY OUTHWAITE. A great new fairy 

story. With 31 full-page illustrations, 16 in 

colour. 12s. 6d. net. 
MR. MIDSHIPMAN EASY. 

By Captain F. MARRYAT, with 8 full-page 

illustrations in colour by SYBIL, TAWSE. 

7s. 6d. net 


GERARD’S SCOTTISH 
ADVENTURES. 
By ASCOTT R. HOPE. 
WALTER PAGET. 


PEGGY AND THE GIANT'S AUNT. 
By M. D. HILLYARD. With 11 full-page illus- 
trations by PEGGY. 3s. 6d. 





With 8 illustrations by 
net. 


6s. 





net. 


HOW LOTYS HAD TEA 


LION. 
By F. B. 
CHARLES 


WITH A 


KIRKMAN. 
FOLKARD. 


With 46 illustrations by 
_ 3s. 6d. net. 





PEEPS AT MADAGASCAR. 
By Rev. HAROLD A. RIDGWELL. With 8 full- 
page illustrations in colour from drawings by a 
native artist. 3s. net. 


THE AIRPLANE SPIDER. 
By GILBERT MURRAY. With 8 full-page illus- 
trations in colour by HARRISON CADY. 














2s. 6d. net. 
THE HISTORY OF WESTERN 
EDUCATION. 
3y WILLIAM BOYD, D.Phil., F.E.1.S. 15s. net. 








THE BOOK OF SAINTS. 
A Dictionary of the Servants of God Canonised by 
the Catholic Church. Compiled by the BENE- 
DICTINE MONKS of St. aaa Abbey, 
Ramsgate. | . 6d. net 


SEXUAL LIFE “AMONG PRIMITIVE 
PEOPLE. 





By HANS FEHLINGER. ‘Translated by S. 
HERBERT, M.D., M.R.C.S., and Mrs. HERBERT. 
6s. net. 





METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 2. 








A. & C. BLACK, LTD., Soho Sq., London, W.1, 
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G. BELL & SONS 
British Diplomacy, 1813-1815 


Select Documents dealing with the Reconstruction of Europe. 
By C. K. WEBSTER, M.A., Professor of Modern History in 
the University of Liv erpool. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
Present events have induced many to take a lively interest in the only 
European settlement which can at all compare in extent and yng with 
that of our own dey. Although, however, t period contains lessons of the 
greatest importance for the present generation, it is not one which is easily 
studied, and Professor Webster has, therefore, edited a selection of the most 

important dispatches and memoranda of the period, 


Tudor Ideals 


By LEWIS EINSTEIN. Demy 8vo. Ids. net. 

The author traces the origin and growth of the political and social Ideals of 
Enziand in the sixteenth century, and attempts to do for the English Renaissance 
what Burckhardt did for the Italian in his monumental work. “It will be 
highly valued,” says the Morning Post, “ as a reliable and readable treatise on 
the ideals and currents of opinion in a ‘transition age which saw the beginnings 
of modern England.” 


The Passing of the Great Race 


Or the Racial Basis of European History. By MADISON 
GRANT. With an Introduction by Prof. H. IF. OSBORN. 
Fourth, revised and enlarged, edition. Demy 8vo. 14s. net. 


In response to insistent demands for “‘ authorities’ the new edition contains 
2 cocumentary supplement of over 100 pages. The increasing complexity 
ov! racial problems lends special interest to Mr. Grant’s views. 


e a 
Studies in Human Nature 
By J. B. BAILLIE, Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Aberdeen. 8vo. 15s. net. 

“ Professor Baillie writes well and clearly. ... His whole book will repay 
attention.”’"——-Spectator, 

** A most interesting hook, For sheer interest 
subject—nothing that he has written before can touch it.’ 


The Odyssey 


Translated into English in the original metre by FRANCIS 
CAULFEILD, B.A. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 
This, declares the Spectator, is “ the version needed for our age. A fascinating 
boo’... Besides being a good English poem, Mr. Caulfeild’s Odyssey has caught 
he irue Homeric spirit, or, let us say, the Odysseyan spirit, most suce eutully.’ 





interest of style as well as of 
'—Erpository Times. 


York House, Portugal Street, London, w.c. 2. 





Conscious Control versus Muddling Through by Instinct 


MAN’S SUPREME 
INHERITANCE 


By F. MATTHIAS ALEXANDER 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Prof. Joun Dewrty, Ph.D., LL.D., writes:—“‘A 
contribution to a better understanding of every phase 
of contemporary life.” 

Prof. FRANK GRANGER, D.Litt., M.A., writes :—‘‘ An 
original contribution of the very greatest value to our 
knowledge.” 








A copy of “The Philosopher’s Stone,” by Prof. TAMES 
ROBINSON, an exposition ol ‘* Man’s Supreme Inheritance,” 
warded free on receipt of stamped addressed envelope. 


HARVEY 
will be for- 





METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36 Essex St., London, W.C.2 


= = 
CECIT, PALMER announces that 
SARAH BERNHARDT’S ROMANCE 


“THE IDOL OF PARIS” 


is now to be had at all Libraries and Booksellers 
Price 7s. 6d. net. 


And that he will publish on 26th October 


“THE [HNS AND TAVERNS OF PiCKWICK” 
by B. W. MATZ 


with numcrous Illustrations. Large Crown 8yo, ros, 6d. net, 


CECI, PALMER, Oakley House, Bloomsbury Street, W.C. 1. 


—— — = 


HE CHURCHMEN’S “UNION. 
For the advancement of Libcral religious thought. Office, 10 Clifford Street, 
Organ in the Press, THE MODERN CHURCHMAN, 


+1. 





BERNARD SHAN W 


PLAYS ore 
NOW AT THE COURT THEATRE, 


HEARTBREAK HOUSE 


CONTENTS :—Preface—Great Catherine—O’Flaherty, V.C.—The 
Perusalem—Augustus does his Bit—Annajanska, the Bolibevit, Emy 
7s 6d. net 


HIS LATEST VOLUME—— 
BACK TO METHUSELAH 


A Metabiological Pentateuch. 10s. net, 


CONTENTS :—Preface: The Infidel Half Century—In the Beginning ~The 
Gospel of the Brothers Barnabas—The Thing Happens— Tragedy of an 
Elderly Gentleman-—As Far as Thought can Reach. 








Inca of 
press, 





PLAYS IN SEPARATE FORM 


(Prices all net.) Cloth. — Paper, 
You Never Can Tell., Si 0 os ee ee 26 1%6 
Arms and the Man ., ee a oe ee . 2/6 5. 1 6 
Candida . ee we ee . 26 a 16 
Mrs. Warren's Profession .. a oe 2% .. 3 6 
Widower's Houses ., ee oe 2/6 ;. 16 
The Philanderer (> (2: 2/6 °. 1% 
The Man of Destiny ., ~~ as 2/6 .. th 
The Devil’s Disciple.; , a6 a. 3% 
Cesar and Cleopatra 2/6 .. 1% 
Captain Brassbound's Conversion 2/6 .. 16 
Major Barbara me mye 2/6 .. 16 
John Bull’s Other Island |: Ble o. 2a 
How He Lied to Her Husband and the Admirable : 
Bashville .. ie ne ee ee 2/6 .. 1% 
The Doctor’s Dilemma oe es 3/- 4. 2s 
Getting Married os 3/s 4. 2/s 
The Shewing Up of Blanco Posnet a 26 .. 16 
Fanny’s First Play . oe ee 26 .. 16 
Androcles and the Lion S/o .. 2/- 
Overruled and the Dark Lady of the Sonnets’ ee 2/6 .. 1% 
Pygmalion ee ee ee oe ee ee ee 26 .. 1/6 
Misalliance ., it ee as wis eo ae 3/6 .. je 
Press Cuttings oe oe oe oe oe oe -— & Be 


*,* Folder Prospectus of the works of Bernard Shaw free on application, 





CONSTAELE & CO. Ltd. Orange Street London W.C. 2 


| 





PSYCHO-ANALYSIS AND 
SEXUAL MORALITY. 


An Address given at a Conference by M. K. BRADBY, 


post free, or ros. 6d. a dozen from 
266 Belsize Road, Kilburn, N.W. 6. 


1s. 2d., 


HUNT & CLARK, 


“SPECTATOR.” 
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THE 





Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 
Outside Page (when available), £21. 


Pag .. £16 16 0] Quarter-Page (}-Col.) £4 4 : 

Hult. Page (Column) 8 8 O| PerInch io eo O15 
ComPANIEs. 

Outside Page .. £23 2 0|Insido Page ee £18 18 0 





Charges for Border and Approved 
Block Advertisements. 





Page, 1 tag by Quarter-Page, 5} in. 
in. -- £18 18 0 by 3,% in. oo 2 6 
Halt’ “Page, 11 in. Eighth - Page, 2$ 
by 3%, in. o 9 9 O i in. by 3f,in. «2 2 7 8 
Smati Advertisements. 
Minimum charge of 5s. for three lines (about 26 words) and 


ls. 4d. @ line for every additional line. 


HALF-WIDTH PAGE FOLLOWING “ NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLE« 
CATIONS,” £1 PER INCH. 


Terms: net. 





“3PECTATOR,” Ltd., 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W..C.2 
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MACMILLAN’S LIST 


The Fighting at Jutland. 


Forty-five Personal Experiences. Edited by H. W. 
FAWCETT, R.N., and G. W. W. HOOPER, R.N. Fully 


Illustrated. 4to. 21s. net. 
Tu First LORD OF THE ApiRarty.—‘ An admirable and 
enthralling book.” 


TENTH THOUSAND, 
Vera. A Novel. 


By the Author of “ Elizabeth and Her German Garden,”’ 
Extra Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Rudyard Kipling’s Works. 








UNIFORM EDITION. 22 vols. 7s. 6d. net per vol. 
POCKET EDITION. 23 vols. Limp leather, 7s. 6d. net ; 


blue cloth, 6s. net per vol. 


THE SERVICE KIPLING. 26 vols. Blue Cloth. 3s. 
net each. 








SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


The Fugitive. Poems. 
SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE, 
“ Gitanjali,”” &c. Crown 6d. net. 


Author of 


By 


ovo 78 
vo. 7s. 


Lord Tennyson’s Works. 
Messrs. Macinillan and Co.’s Editions of Teunyson’s Works 
are the only complete Editions and contain all the Poems 
still in copyright. POEMS, Globe Edition, 6s. net. COM- 
PLETE WORKS, Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 

! comple List of Lditions of Lord 

on applicati mm. 


** Cataloene 
MN 


NHVSON 


ip 
te 
. 1 
le VRS ee 





The American Novel. 
By CARL VAN DOREN. Crown 8vo. 


It 





Popular Government. 
An Inquiry into the Nature and Methods of Representative 
Government. By ARNOLD B. HALL, J.D., of the 
Faculties of Political Science and Law of the University 
of Wisconsin. 8vo. 16s. net. 


The Labor Problem and the Social 


Catholic Movement in France. 
A Study in the History of Social Politics. By PARKER T. 
MOON, Instructor in History in Columbia University. 
I;xtra crown 8vo. 18s, net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 





Are your 
Securities 
Below Par ? 


Tf so, you will find much 
helpful information in the 
new financial guide, 


“ How to Buy and when 
to sell Investments.” 


1]- 


British Investors’ Association Ltd., 
4 London Wall Buildings, E.C; 


PER COPY 


POST FREE FROM 


a 





WILFRID M. VOYNICH, 
RARE BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS, 


175 PICCADILLY, W. 1. 
Acolian Hall, New York. 


SS — —- ——_—— ——EE 


NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half-yearly, from 


NISBET 


“A Student of Politics” on our 
Leading Statesmen 


PILLARS OF 
THE STATE 


HERBERT SIDEBOTHAM 
“A Student of Politics” in the Times. ‘A Student 
of War ” in the Manchesier Guardian. 
Demy 8vo, Illustrated. 12s, 6d. net. 
FIRST NOTICES 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN: 
‘*Very entertaining and provocative.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE : 

** All the essays are brilliant, and they are 
so constantly lit up with flashes of wit that it 
is really impossible to quote without the risk 
of the quotation crowding out something 
which is even better from some other page.”’ 

SUNDAY TIMES: 

“These sketches will be among the docu- 
ments which in future students of politics 
must consult,.’’ 








PRESS 





BOOKS 


FOR BUSINESS MAN 


PROGRESSIVE CO-PARTNERSHIP 


By ERNEST WALLS, Chairman of Christopher 
Thomas and Bros., Ltd., and a Director of Lever Bros., 
Ltd. A clear, exhaustive and eminently practical 
review of the whole subject. 12s. 6d. net. (Ready.) 


COSTING FOR MANUFACTURERS 
By W. HOWARD HAZELL, Vice-President of the 
Institute of Costs and Works Accountants. With an 
Introduction by LORD LEVERHULME. A _ book 
every manufacturer, large or small, will want. 12s. 6d. 
net. (Ready end October.) 


STREET, W. 


THE 





BERNERS i 


= 


——— 


Edward Arnold & Co.’s New Books 


To be ready next week. 
SIR SIDNEY COLVIN’S 


MEMORIES AND NOTES OF PERSONS 
AND PLACES 


New Novel by Anne Douglas Sedgwick. 


ADRIENNE TONER 

By ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK (Mrs. 
SELINCOURT), Author of “ Franklin Kane,” 
Chanice,” “ Tante,”’ 6d. net. 





1 vol. 15s. net. 





BASIL DE 
** Amabel 
etc. 7s. [Oct. 26. 





THE SOUL AND BODY OF AN ARMY 
By GENERAL SIR IAN HAMILTON. 18s. net. 


Mr. Joun BUCHAN in the Evening Standard: “ There are plenty of lettered 
soldiers, but few, like Sir Ian, who have cultivated the literary arts and grac 
and few indeed who have had his wide practical experience in many lands. 
has great courage and originality of mind and power of quick, sharp observation. 
Hence he might be expected to present with acumen and candour the new data 
for judgment, leaving the reader free to agree or disagree with the judgments 
themselves. He has done this, and more; for if his analysis is penetrating, 
his deductions are for the most part sober and convincing.” 








Handsome Re-issue of a Sporting Classic. 


THE DIARY OF A HUNTSMAN 

By THOMAS SMITH, somctime Master of the Craven 
and of the Pytchley Hounds. With Introduction by 
LORD WILLOUGHBY DE BROKE, and Coloured Plates 
from rare prints and paintings by Herring, Alken, and 
others. 4to. 21s. net. 


THE SALMON RIVERS AND LOCHS 
OF SCOTLAND 


By W. L. CALDERWOOD, F.R.S.E., Author of “Tho 
Life of the Salmon,” etc. New and Revised Edition. 
With Maps and Illustrations. 25s. net. 








January to June, and from July to December, on the third Saturday in January 
and July, 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD & CO., Maddox St., W. le 
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NEW BODLEY HEAD BOOKS 





JURGEN 


By JAMES BRANCH CABELL. With a preface by Hucn Watpo.r. Illustrated in photo- 
gravure, with coloured frontispiece, head and _ tail-pieces, initial letters and end-papers, by 
Frank C. Pap&. A limited edition of 3,000 copies. Medium 8vo. 25s. net. 


Mr. Cabell is at last being recognized as one of the most original and important romantic writers of our 

time, and this book has already aroused a storm of contrasted comment, though the best American critics 

almost without exception have described it as an original work of beauty of which their country had every 

reason to be highly proud. “ Jurgen,” as Mr. Walpole says, “ belongs most definitely to the world of 

Rabelais, of Sterne, of Anatole France, that is to the world of the Jesters, the world of the Decorators, 
the world of the Fantasticks.” 


Orders will be dealt with in rotation, and early application is advised, as the edition is a small one, and many 
enquiries are being received. 





A NEW BRANGWYN BOOK 


THE PAGEANT OF VENICE 


By EDWARD HUTTON. With 23 illustrations in colour and numerous illustrations in the 
text by FRANK BRANGWYN, R.A. Royal 4to. £2 2s. net. 
Special Edition, with extra lithograph from plate drawn especially for this book, limited to 75 copies, 
£5 5s. net. 
This book contains some of Mr. Brangwyn’s most original and characteristic work. The glamour of Venice is 
wonderfully caught in these magnificent illustrations. 


THE HEADSWOMAN 


By KENNETH GRAHAME. New illustrated edition with drawings in colour and woodcuts by 
MARCIA LANE FOSTER. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
Special edition on hand-made paper, limited to 75 copies, {1 Is. net. 


“A delicious reprint of a charming mediaeval morality. The eight coloured woodcuts by Marcia Lane Foster are 
a sheer delight.’’—Graphic. 


THE PRIVATE CHARACTER OF 
QUEEN ELIZABETH 


By FREDERICK CHAMBERLIN. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 18s. net. 


One of the most interesting historical works that have appeared in this country for many years. Professor 

Chamberlin, whose lectures at the Royal Institution on Queen Elizabeth in 1920 created great controversy, 

has in this book dispelled many legends and has revealed the Queen as she really was, with all her physical and 
emotional frailties, her passion, and her greatness. 


LAST DAYS IN NEW GUINEA 


Being the Further Experiences of a New Guinea Resident Magistrate 


By Captain C. A. W. MONCKTON, author of ‘‘Some Experiences of a New Guinea Resident 
Magistrate.” Fully illustrated. Demy 8vo. {1 Is. net. 
In this book Captain Monckton continues his candid reminiscences of the life of the British official on the 
fringes of the Empire. “Some Experiences of a New Guinea Resident Magistrate’ was referred to as the 
most remarkable book of travel and exploration since Stanley’s ‘‘ Darkest Africa,”’ and this new volume is 
fully as absorbing as its predecessor. 


DAYS AND NIGHTS OF SHIKAR 


By Mrs. W. W. BAILLIE. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


Mrs. Baillie here relates the story of her wanderings in quest of big game of all sorts. Accompanied only by her 
native servants and beaters, she shot tigers, panthers and bears in many parts of India. 


HOMES OF THE PAST 


By W. H. HELM. With 509 illustrations by A. C. Cuaprrrerow. Demy 4to. {2 2s. net. 


“A fascinating account of what the middle-class homes of England were like, from the Norman to the 
Georgian age. Mr. Helm is an inspired antiquary, and looks at the relics of our nation’s past to see what 
the life has been, not merely to appraise the market value or art value of old furniture. He is a connoisseur 
because he is a humanist. The best kind of patriotism glows in these pages like a fireside warmth and 
ease. The book is admirable in design and get-up, and a handsome addition to the good library.” 
—Bookman. 
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